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When a nation begins to question either fering filled our churches with those who 
the institutions or maxims to which pre- seek comfort in the renewal of the faith 
ceding generations have given adherence, that stayed their fathers and held them to 
something has happened that indicates a_ a belief that all things yield in the end to 
profound revolution is taking place or has them who march undaunted as to war? Is 
already taken place. it possible, then, in a day when church 

That questioning of institutions and and home and democracy itself are under 
hitherto accepted ways of life is going on a searching scrutiny, that the schools and 
about us today in America. It is a more public education—fully as much a part of 
significant evidence of coming change than the arcana of American life as any of these 
the sporadic utterances of handfuls of —will not find themselves summoned before 
radical thinkers or violent agitators. If the bar by hostile forces and unsympathe- 
you would mark the decline of the home tie critics? 
as an accepted force in life do not look up I recall these things thus briefly because 
statisties on divorce but address an audi- both as an educator and as a citizen I 
ence like this on the topic, ‘‘The hand that cannot entirely free myself of a certain 
rocks the cradle rules the world.’’ If you apprehension. That apprehension I cannot 
would test the popular attitude toward banish even by new expressions of my old 
government, quote Gladstone on the Amer-_ inherited and lifelong faith in the Amer- 
ican constitution as ‘‘the most perfect in- ican public schools. I do not have any of 
strument ever struck off by the hand of the pessimism of those who hark back to 
man’’ and see how much respect has been some mythical good old times that never 
left after the attacks of the unthinking existed. They come when I look about me 
people who fear the interference of the at a new age in its birth pains, and when I 
very government that protects them in seek to measure the social forces that are 
their present economic advantages. shaping present and future. I turn from 
Have tribulation and unparalleled suf- this bewildering task to ask myself whom 
*An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, March 1, 1933. 
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are we preparing to direct and control the 
schools in a dynamie world which will re- 
value many old values. And how are they 
being prepared to direct the schools? 

To the question, ‘‘Who administers our 
schools?’’ the short answer is, ‘‘It is we 
who are gathered in this great convention 
and our like in the thousands that are not 
present.’’ I should regret it if anything I 
say seemed directed at the ability with 
which our generation has done its work. I 
would quickly defend it for what it has 
done and striven to do. An assessment of 
its suecesses and failures may be left to 
history. We are concerned with what is 
ahead of us and of our successors. Meas- 
ured by the standards that will be set for 
the school administrators in the future, will 
our prevailing conception of school admin- 
istration and the proper professional prep- 
aration be valid? Are they adequate at the 
present moment ? 

Upon what basis does any questioning of 
the adequacy of past training of school 
administrators rest? It rests upon the ac- 
cumulating evidence underneath all the 
social and economic turmoil of our day, 
that the basic conditions of American life 
are changing. They have never been 
static. Throughout our life as a people, 
change and growth and expansion and ad- 
justment have been constant factors in the 
life of individuals and of the American 
nation. But that change and growth have 
been characteristic of a new and youthful 
nation set in a land of apparently limitless 
resources and possibilities. All prospects 
opened pleasantly before our heedless 
youth. The consequences of any individual- 
istic social policy or political philosophy 
could be escaped by flight to new frontiers, 
or by the complete application of the doc- 
trine of irresponsibility to the future, or 
by louder proclamation of a naive faith 
that all could rise where some had risen 
and, if they did not, the abundance ac- 


cumulated by the few would trickle down 
in a sufficient stream to satisfy the many, 

Life in America has been figuratively 
a succession of gold rushes or of eager 
generations restlessly waiting for the bar. 
riers to drop, the gun to be fired that we 
might surge forward, each at his own high- 
est speed into an endless series of public 
domains. The land we lived in, the oppor. 
tunities it offered, the vast reaches of its 
prairies, forests, and mineral wealth have 
beckoned us on and on, heedless of the 
past of other peoples, heedless not as indi- 
viduals but as a nation of those too weak 
to hold the breathless pace. In the exu- 
berance of our youth and strength we did 
not dream that the trailing clouds of glory 
that hung about us in the era of national 
expansion could give way to the shades of 
the prison house in which time inexorably 
confines the life of every nation and of 
every civilization the earth has ever 
known. 

Suddenly and reluctantly we have come 
to see that an endless future which was to 
relieve us of all necessity of painful 
thought and arduous planning is upon us, 
that it is even perhaps slipping behind us 
at the moment. It has not brought new 
freedoms but rather new cares. We realize 
that a people who have been characterized 
as a nation of real estate dealers is ill pre- 
pared in its method of thinking and acting 
for the sober tasks of a nation that has not 
only come of age but actually fears it has 
reached middle age at a bound. When the 
impact of modern life can twist and strain 
the social and political structures and ways 
of life built by European nations through 
centuries, we have rightly to ask whether 
the fact that our brief national life which 
is almost coincident with the age of sci- 
ence and invention that produced these 
strains will make a new national orienta- 
tion any easier for us. No one can answer 
with confidence. The complexity of the 
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'broblems is exceeded only by the insistence 


‘Lith which they demand solution. The 
‘Faith of the nation will, like a wavering 
‘ompass needle, swing back to point to- 


‘ward education as the only course which 
kt can follow. The hope of this audience 
‘khould be that time will be granted those 
‘Who direct and administer that education 


‘to recover from the confusion which they 


‘khare with all others. 


Their reévaluation 


‘bf the methods and institutions by which 
‘kheir successors in school administration 
‘knd educational statesmanship are to be 
‘brained is the most important task in edu- 
'fation today and perhaps in the long run 


he most important social problem con- 


‘Hronting a nation dependent upon the at- 
| itudes of public opinion and controlled by 


niversal suffrage. These basic conditions 


bf our life are not new; the thing that is 
fnew is that we can no longer easily escape 
‘Ifrom the results of the errors we were 


S— = 


alUC< wh 


— 


hitherto licensed to commit and even to re- 
neat in our national life. 

When I ask myself, ‘‘ Who are they who 
are going forth to administer our schools 
and how are we training them to reckon 
with social forees which we have only 
dimly apprehended?’’ I can only answer 
in terms of what has come within my own 
observation. That observation and the 


‘Requent answer, as you may guess, do not 


YS. 





eave me satisfied and complacent. They 
eave me with an uneasy feeling that in so 
ar as you and I are a responsible part of 
he teacher training force of the nation, we 
ire still putting our faith in devices and 
echniques which, whether they be old or 
lew, are too often specious, superficial, and 
nadequate. Our readiness to shift or 
hange in the field of expedients has too 


Pfiten given us the sense of discovery and 


progress. 

As educators of educators we have not 
tood alone in our past faith in what we 
ere doing. All groups who were training 
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for the professions once had the same satis- 
faction in imparting their skills and pro- 
cedures. We are now, however, in danger 
of disastrous isolation in our own field of 
training our students for the greatest and 
most responsible of all professions. As 
educators of educators we may profit by 
looking about us at what is happening in 
the education of other professions more 
conservative and more _ guild-conscious 
than is our own profession. Medicine, a 
profession as old as our own, has realized 
that a better bedside manner or a new and 
uncomprehended addition to the materia 
medica saved fewer lives than a basic 
knowledge of the biological and chemical 
processes that affect the body in health and 
disease. It has changed and changed again 
its education, its procedures, as its leaders 
and directors concentrated on the attain- 
ment of a profounder knowledge of man 
as an organism. Engineering is giving evi- 
dence that it has ceased to believe a new 
shop practice was a major advance in 
training its students and is sending them 
more and more into the laboratories of 
chemistry and physics and the classroom 
of the mathematician that they may learn 
the nature of, and the laws that govern, 
the materials with which the engineer as 
distinguished from the mechanic and shop 
foreman really works. Even the educators 
of lawyers, the most conservative and edu- 
eationally isolated group in the modern 
complex university, are not concentrating 
upon moot court practice as the method for 
producing better lawyers. They too recog- 
nize that law and its administration are 
the expression of social and historic forces 
that to be interpreted and guided must 
first be understood. Something compa- 
rable to this has touched even the more re- 
sponsive theological schools in this coun- 
try where neither the state nor prevailing 
social attitudes have set standards in what 
elsewhere aspires to be one of the learned 
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professions. Perhaps even more extraor- 
dinary than any of these, in view of our 
past, is the shift in training for business 
from the private commercial school of no 
standards and six months’ training in 
bookkeeping to the collegiate schools of 
business stressing more and more a mas- 
tery of economic theory and a grasp of 
the basic processes of economic life. 

Must the guild of those who direct and 
administer our educational system be put 
at the end of the list in such a review of 
the changes in professional training? The 
answer depends upon our conception of the 
place and responsibilities of the whole pro- 
fession. From the standpoint of its readi- 
ness to change educational procedures, its 
quickness in seizing and applying anything 
called educational measurement, its fertil- 
ity in dividing and redividing the pupil 
years between four and eighteen into new 
combinations with new names, its redis- 
covery of old procedures in scores of pro- 
gressive experiments, its promptness in 
opening or closing the curriculum at the 
noisy behest of any local pressure, its readi- 
ness to rush lo here, lo there, wherever the 
banner of novelty is raised—in all these 
things which it is ready to try on the 
pupil, educational administration is the 
most mobile and apparently the most pro- 
gressive of any of the professions. 

With these things I am not concerned 
except as the readiness with which they 
are done is reflected or not reflected in 
what educational administrators are doing 
or willing to do about their own training. 
Judged by what is being done at the level 
of college training and in much gradwate 
work for the profession of administering 
schools in an age that must reinterpret and 
adapt past ideals and social procedures to 
new and rapidly changing conditidns, 
judged by that standard we are in danger 
of training self-satisfied and competent 
technicians to undertake tasks that call for 
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social statesmanship and some kind of edygocial 
cational philosophy. offect 

For many years now I have sat at a desftions 
over which there pass annually hundredgrow 
of transcripts of the college training ofagen 
men and women who announce that thegpart 
are seeking to prepare to be school prinjcreat 
cipals and administrators. They comjtoo | 
from hundreds of institutions that haveyear’ 
been set up or have set themselves up tition, 
do teacher training. In the beginning Jstart 
welcomed each new recruit for two reasongsocia 
The first was the crying need in the exfthe 1 
panding school system for administratorgshift 
with even the most superficial grasp of thqurba 
techniques of organization. Even one whqproa 
knew no more of educational administragtion: 
tion than was comprised in locating schoolgaPPé 
and in assuring the community a wellgural 
spent appropriation in convenient angthat 
well-heated, well-lighted, and ventilated colo 
buildings was a worthy product. The facg con 
that such an administrator would at thq Whi 
same time build his own monument ang ig 
sleep under it during a long tenure did nog Den 
concern us. Those were boom days whey tion 
there were no blue sky laws to control thq tode 
production and marketing of school adj ther 
ministrators. tion 

The second reason for this earlier satis *PP 
faction in the increasing number of pros tit 
pective graduate students in school adming $4 
istration was that somehow, despite all myg°W2 
academic association, I had found mysel§¢v® 
in the camp of those who thought the study Shi 
of education worthy of a place among thq'r 
disciplines fostered by a graduate school? 3 
The increasing enrollment seemed a testi seh 
monial to the rightness of this view and : 
added to my self-satisfaction. hor 

That that self-satisfaction has diminj Ar 
ished in recent years you may guess fro the 
what has been said about a new conceptiog this 
of the tasks now facing the administratog™? 
Wherever one turns there is a growl dis 
conviction that we are facing an age pli 
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dugocial readjustment more profound in its 
ffect upon our national life and institu- 
editions than those that sprang from national 
jrowth and internal expansion. The 
7 agencies working that change are in large 
heqpart the bewildering and swiftly accepted 
rinereations of science and invention. They 
mitoo have been at work for one hundred 
avgyears but their multiplication, rapid adop- 
ttion, and fundamental effects have become 
» Istartlingly evident at the moment when 
a social and biological forces have leveled off 
exfthe rapidly rising curve of population and 
orgshifted its center from the rural to the 
‘hqurban area. ‘These two signs of an ap- 
h@proach to the conditions of other civiliza- 
rations, accompanied as they are by the 
olgappalling and still unchecked waste of nat- 
]gural resources, are convincing evidence 
n@that a political philosophy formulated in 
colonial days and preserved by pioneer 
acqconditions and reflected in everything 
‘hq which the spirit of that age created is fac- 
n@ing a testing and a new interpretation. 
104 Democracy and its greatest American crea- 
eg tion, a free public school system, are linked 
hq today in the great adventure of preserving 
,dj themselves and the worthiest of our na- 

tional ideals under conditions that will 
jsf apply new standards of social utility to in- 
os Stitutions and ideals that we have held 
ingsacred and permanent. I state not my 
gown view but the growing conviction of 
|gevery thoughtful observer that the leader- 
dy ship and control of the schools in the fu- 
h 
0 












‘ed 


ature will call for a broader training and 
a new conception of what is involved in 
tif School administration. 
ng Have we achieved this broader concep- 
tion of the task that faces our successors? 
inj Are we giving their professional training 
of the essential background? Have we set 
of this professional training, either prelimi- 
of Dary or advanced, in a living matrix of the 
rp disciplines whose discoveries and their ap- 
plication are creating and reshaping all 
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social instrumentalities? On the basis of 
my experience in public service and on 
educational commissions and my observa- 
tion as an educator whose duties force him 
to take panoramic views of all fields of 
specialized training, I am forced reluc- 
tantly to answer in the negative. When I 
have seen the apparently narrowest special- 
ties breaking down all lines and synthesiz- 
ing and fusing all contributing fields in 
order to solve their problems, I have seen 
the greatest and broadest of all human pro- 
fessions, that of teaching, narrowing its 
preparation and becoming more profes- 
sional by the complacent means of reiterat- 
ing in a multiplicity of courses stretched 
through four years what could be and 
often was mastered in the first approach. 
I regret that the college administrators 
who are responsible for this do not have 
my painful privilege of examining tran- 
scripts of such so-called college courses or 
of interviewing those abler students who 
feel that the four years spent on such cur- 
ricula have caught them in a trap from 
which there is no escape. Lest I be mis- 
understood, let me say that this type of 
preparation is not one set or encouraged 
by my own colleagues in the graduate 
school in the field of education. The four- 
year graduates to whom I refer came from 
hundreds of institutions all over the land 
and hail from colleges representing all 
types of organization and support. To one 
who views the real leaders in educational 
administration in the future as trained, 
practicing social scientists operating with 
a necessary professional technique and 
steadied by some adequate philosophy of 
education and enough knowledge of the 
history of education and of social processes 
to distinguish the trivial and transient 
from the permanent and significant, the 
present. prevailing standards of selection 
and training seem woefully inadequate. 
That inadequacy is itself a revelation of 
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the dominant characteristics not only of 
training for school administration but of 
American life. As a people we pride our- 
selves on being practical and are happy 
with any short cut that can show results 
by the bookkeeper’s measures. In a civ- 
ilization where the business man has been 
the model, we are constantly and instinc- 
tively accepting and transferring his 
standards of gain and the analogy of his 
procedures to every social institution. The 
deflation of the business man as a leader, 
a deflation more severe than that in busi- 
ness itself, should be a warning to anyone 
who thinks that educational administration 
finds its parallels in the administration of 
an industrial plant. We Americans have 
accepted with characteristic readiness the 
results of narrow specialization in industry 
and science as the proper basis for the 
training of the teaching profession when, 
in truth, no training can be too broad or 
too deep or too continuous to justify the 
position of leadership or responsibility to 
which we are now called. Our past com- 
petency and efficiency in which as adminis- 
trators we may take a certain amount of 
just pride may, if we preserve that pride, 
become the measure of our future incom- 
petency and inefficiency. 

This view, educational administration as 
social statesmanship, merely catches up 
and interprets what can be found here and 
there and with increasing frequency in the 
proceedings and yearbooks of the societies 
meeting here. It is expressed with greater 
vigor in the discussion of every educational 
commission of which I am a member. If it 
is to prevail, then certain things must hap- 
pen in the teacher training institutions of 
this country. Upon them, not on school 
administrators now in the field, rests the 
chief burden of educating educators. 

I am going to conclude by pointing out 
four specific and prevailing situations in 
the teacher training field that seem to me 
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to be stumbling blocks in the way of any- 
one’s acquiring the preparation demanded 
of future directors of education. 

The first unfavorable situation tha 
needs to be cleared up is one that prevails 
most often within the organization of many 
of the large and complex universities, [In 
some cases it may be briefly characterized 
as a State of internecine warfare between 
the college or school or department of edy- 
cation on the one hand and the other edu. 
cational units, chiefly the liberal arts eol- 
lege, on the other. Arts colleges in the last 
thirty years have protected their virtue by 
giving birth to children which they at once 
proclaimed as illegitimate. But the chil. 
dren still live on the old homestead—a 
whole brood of schools of journalism, busi- 
ness, education, social work, music, and the 
fine arts. Education in most cases was the 
first one pushed out of the nest. It has 
suffered most from the alienation and on 
its own part has increased its difficulties 
by over-compensation for an early in- 
feriority complex. The ensuing isolation 
and want of stimulating association with 
the whole guild of scholarship have had 
disastrous effects upon all parties. Every- 
where there are indications that universi- 
ties are waking up to the fact that the 
training of teachers is a task so large and 
so important that it requires all the re- 
sources and codperative effort of the whole 
university. It is truly the responsibility of 
a university in the discharge of which 
every unit must do its assigned and proper 
part and in which no unit can dominate. 
There must prevail in our universities a 
conviction that jurisdictional disputes 
have no place in the face of these solemn 
obligations to the students they hope to 
train as leaders for the schools. Every 


fundamental and older discipline in the 
arts college would profit by this return to 
an old ideal of one of its functions and 
every teacher of education would rise to 
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new dignity and influence and professional 
effectiveness. 

The second stumbling block is the pov- 
erty and inadequacy in staff and resources 
of many of the independent four-year col- 
leges that have been forced by competition 
for students to enter the ranks of teacher 
training. Their insufficiency is a double 
one judged by the new standards that 


_| must prevail. They are weak in too many 


fields basic to any preparation in subject 
matter. With scanty resources and in- 
adequate libraries, they are weakest in 
those great fields which seek to explain the 
social forces now moving in the world 
about us. When they add education to 
their curriculum they seldom enlarge their 
staff but are forced to put the legal min- 
imum of courses in the hands of some one 
whose equipment has more gaps than the 
teaching schedule he is now forced to 
carry. If the depression wiped out this 
type of institution and left the strong and 
well-equipped liberal arts colleges to do 
their work, it could be credited with some 
contribution to the raising of educational 
standards. 

The third difficulty arises out of our 
multiplication of state-supported normal 
schools now changed by legislative fiat into 
four-year degree-granting colleges. The 
fact that most states had about twice as 
many of them as they needed or could ade- 
quately support even when they restricted 
themselves to their original important 
function is no fault of any school man or 
school administrator. Their unnecessary 
number is the product of localism and log- 
rolling quite regardless of any sound edu- 
cational policy. But there they are and 
there apparently they will remain. Their 
assumption of another réle without such 
consolidation and elimination as would 
give them the resources to play the réle 
has confused standards and added im- 
mensely not only to their own problems but 
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to the difficulty of raising the standards 
for educational leadership. I can under- 
stand why their leaders set their stakes 
far in advance of what the existing staff 
and facilities then measured up to, for 
they expected state resources would fill 
in the gap. They never can, and the stakes 
will remain as a measure of what they 
have failed to do. A four-year curriculum 
filled with endless courses in devices and 
mechanics to present subjects that have 
themselves been pursued often no further 
than the freshman level is no qualification 
for shaping the courses of study in a school 
system that is charged in our day with 
the very issues of life and death for de- 
mocracy. Some of these institutions are 
now granting advanced degrees and there 
is none to say them nay. It would be 
comic if it were not tragic that one of 
them is an institution that credits to- 
ward its degree saw filing, elementary and 
advanced, and offers work in animal hus- 
bandry with one cow for an equipment. 
The sound and high-minded men who have 
confined their institutions to the tasks for 
which they are equipped should not be 
held responsible for an educational char- 
latanry that is willing to certify the un- 
educated as qualified to direct education. 
But when we are stunned by the revela- 
tions of the lack of responsibility and the 
loss of the old sense of trusteeship in our 
financial leaders, we should not be blind to 
the fact that all the stock-watering and 
printing of gilded but worthless certificates 
is not done by unpunished business pro- 
moters. 

If what has been said of these three in- 
stitutional difficulties in realizing a new 
conception of preparation for educational 
administration seems too frank, I must ask 
you to remember that the speaker either as 
teacher or taught has himself been a part 
of all three types of institutions and that, 
as a university administrator, he faces 
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daily the graduates of all three types and 
cannot escape the influence of what they 
reveal to him. In speaking as an educator 
to educators, I am not moved by a cen- 
sorious spirit but by the categorical im- 
perative of what to me is a necessary and 
attainable ideal. 

I have stressed the first three prevailing 
difficulties in the way of any better selec- 
tive and training procedures in the prep- 
aration of our future educational leaders 
for two reasons. The first is their intimate 
relation to teacher training, for it is in the 
great body of broadly educated, thinking 
teachers that we shall find our educational 
statesmen and not among the masters of 
techniques. The second reason is that the 
direction and policies of all types of teacher 
training institutions are essentially in the 
hands of educators and their standards 
ean be altered by and within the guild it- 
self. What the medical profession did after 
the appearance of the Flexner report to 
broaden its own training and to base its 
technique in diagnosis and treatment upon 
advancing sciences can be done by the 
teaching profession for itself. 

The fourth difficulty touches matters of 
publie policy. It arises from the want of 
standards and discrimination in the public 
officials who determine and administer the 
standards of admission to the profession. 
Minimum standards have been too low, too 
lax, and too formal. There are still states 
where a blanket state certificate per- 
mits a major in music or physical edu- 
cation or chemistry to teach the social 
studies, which are and must be at the very 
heart of the training for citizenship in a 
changing world. The old excuse that there 
were not teachers enough can no longer 
justify the persistence of weak institutions 
or the indiscriminate admission of the 
poorly prepared, no matter what institu- 
tion they come from. Over-production for 
a declining market is the price the teach- 
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ing profession is paying today for the 
want of courage and foresight upon the 
part of those who represent education jn 
the governments of many states. Econom. 
ics and the evolution of higher standards 
among the profession itself are the best 
assurances that the state administrators 
will ultimately fall into line. 

I have been speaking in these later para. 
graphs as one with you in our common 
profession of educational administration. 
I should like to conclude by returning to 
the note I sounded at the opening of this 
address. I spoke then as a citizen and one 
deeply concerned by the evidences all about 
us of impending change in the American 
attitude toward the agencies which express 
its social purposes and its inherited ideals. 
That change is no one man’s creation and 
it has as yet found no prophet to proclaim 
it from the mountain top. There is as yet 
only the murmuring and the questioning 
of the baffled masses of mankind groping 
their way among the foothills of a land 
that has suddenly become strange to them. 
Science and invention have made it over 
and they welcomed the new without realiz- 
ing its implications for the old. Social 
thinking and political institutions have not 
matched the swift pace on other parts of 
the front. The line is in disorder. Strain 
has developed in some sectors almost to 
the breaking point. Reénforcements and 
replacements must come and they must be 
better equipped, with new tactics and the 
training and ability to follow their leaders. 
Where are they to be recruited? Not from 
the playing fields of Etons that view life 
as a ruthless battlefield, but from Ameri- 
ean schools that justify public education 
by training our citizenry to make intelli- 
gent choices in social and economic policy 
and political leadership—trained above all 
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tional society whose welfare is bound up 
inextricably with the welfare of other na- 
tions and peoples. 

What public school administrators have 
done in the last twenty-five years of tre- 
mendous expansion in school population 
and expenditures leaves a balance in their 
favor. I have not been assessing them nor 
their work. That task may be left to the 
historian. My interest is in the future. 


This paper is based on a summary of 
the returns secured through a question- 
naire designed to reveal some of the pos- 
sible obstacles to changes in our secondary 
schools. The questionnaire was sent in 
February, 1932, to 275 principals and high 
school inspectors who were in attendance 
at the 1931 sessions of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This group of school men was 
selected because they were judged to 
possess a considerable degree of expert 
knowledge relating to the problem. The 
summary gives the returns from the 200 
reports that were received within the first 
ten days. In this summary the various 
possible obstacles are arranged in order of 
relative importance as determined by the 
200 opinions. The statements marked with 
an asterisk define the obstacles that fifty or 
more of the contributors believed should 
receive the special consideration of the 
North Central Association. In reading the 


Instruction at Minneapolis, February 28, 1933. 
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My hope is that if twenty-five years from 
now some speaker asks who has adminis- 
tered our schools the answer will be: a 
group of men and women whose devotion 
upheld the best traditions of the profes- 
sion, whose training was so rich and fruit- 
ful, whose social perception was so keen 
and sure that the generation they trained 
has come safely through the nation’s 
period of greatest stress and strain. 


SOME OBSTACLES TO INSTRUCTIONAL CHANGES IN OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


J. B. EpMoNnsoNn 
Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


summary, it should be noted that the four 
columns at the right of the items report 
the percentages of judgments which attach 
the following degrees of importance to the 
obstacles: (1) not considered an obstacle ; 
(2) of some importance; (3) a real ob- 
stacle; (4) a most serious obstacle. 

It may be of interest to know that the 
information given in the summary was 
secured to answer a question raised by 
representatives of one of the educational 
foundations regarding the causes for the 
failure of secondary schools to make more 
rapid adjustments to changing social and 
educational conditions. It is my opinion 
that the answer to this question is to be 
found in this list of obstacles. 

I should like to go through this sum- 
mary with you and make brief comments 
on a few of these possible obstacles to 
changes. The obstacle rated as most seri- 
ous is, ‘‘The fact that many secondary 
school teachers are the product of colleges 


*An address delivered at the luncheon meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
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that do not give major attention to the 


training of teachers.’’ I assume that the 
marked emphasis of liberal arts colleges on 
the importance of academic specialization 
tends to cause teachers trained in such col- 
leges to consider it more important to teach 
subject matter than to adjust subject mat- 
ter to the needs of pupils of varied abili- 
ties. It is generally agreed that the 
traditional college point of view with refer- 
ence to teaching has little place in our 
secondary schools in this new era. The 
magnitude of this obstacle, however, could 
be diminished by more careful selection of 
teachers in terms of the task to be done in 
our secondary schools. 

The second obstacle in order of impor- 
tance is, ‘‘The lack of an expert jury that 
will blow away the chaff and reveal the 
grain of truth for the classroom teacher.’’ 
There is a real idea in the suggestion that 
we need an expert jury to select what is 
valuable from the vast amount of research 
that is being conducted in the field of edu- 
eation. It must be conceded that the typi- 
eal classroom teacher is too busy with the 
regular routine of work to spend much 
time in examining the enormous amount 
of material that is now coming from the 
educational presses. There is, of course, 
encouraging evidence that this problem is 
receiving consideration by educational 
magazines and by organizations, and that 
efforts are being made to ‘‘blow away the 
chaff and reveal the grain of truth.’’ 

The third obstacle is stated as, ‘‘The 
fragmentary character of research studies 
dealing with learning and the lack of basic, 
integrated studies of the school subjects.’’ 
This is closely related to the obstacle that 
has just been discussed. It would seem 
desirable to develop plans whereby our ed- 
ucational research would contribute more 
to the improvement of the materials and 


2Good, Warren R., ‘‘Who Shall Do Educational Research?’’ University of Michigan, School of Edu 


cation Bulletin, February, 1933. 
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instructional techniques of the varioys 
school subjects. 

The next obstacle in the order of impor. 
tance is, in my opinion, one of the most 
serious. It is, ‘‘The high school teacher's 
lack of training in experimentation.”’ The 
fact that teachers are not trained in meth. 
ods of experimentation and research js q 
reflection on our teacher-training institu. 
tions. On this point a recent editorial 
says: 


The teacher who lacks training in the fun. 
damentals of research is decidedly handicapped 
in matters of interpretation as well as per. 
formance. Educational literature is daily be. 
coming more largely quantitative, and to the 
uninitiated a report of research is simon-pure 
Greek. Most teachers are gullible and helpless 
when they are confronted with the declaration 
that “research has shown,” overawed by the 
mere statement and too respectful to inquire 
what the research was and precisely how it was 
“shown.” But anybody can inquire; the ability 
to understand the answer is needed—and the 
ability to analyze it critically.? 


If teachers were given some training in 
methods of research and stimulated to de- 
sire to assume an experimental attitude to- 
ward their work, it would be much easier 
to bring about improvements in instrv- 
tion. There are some who believe that tle 
most important educational course that 
could be given to a prospective teacher i 
one dealing with methods of educational 
experimentation. It is my opinion tha 
many supervisors of instruction would e- 
thusiastically agree with this point 0 
view. 

The seventh obstacle in importance & 
indicated by the opinions of the 200 e- 


perts is, ‘‘The statement of college er} 
trance requirements in terms of certail}) 


patterns of units rather than in generdl 
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measures of ability.’’ It is my belief that 
the secondary schools now enjoy a larger 
degree of freedom in the matter of college 
entrance requirements than is commonly 
recognized, and also that the secondary 
school teachers and principals have fre- 
quently used the bogy of college entrance 
requirements as an alibi for failure to at- 
tack instructional problems. I am certain, 
therefore, that it would have a most whole- 
some effect on instruction if the colleges 
were to abandon their entrance require- 
ments in terms of certain patterns or units 
and thus remove the ‘‘protective tariffs’’ 
that now surround certain school subjects. 
Such action would make it necessary for 
secondary school teachers to attack instruc- 
tional problems with vigor and in the light 
of the demands of the heterogeneous group 
of pupils now enrolled in our schools. 
May I now direct your attention to the 
tenth obstacle, ‘‘The lack of understanding 
by teachers of the American philosophy of 
secondary education.’’ In the returns, one 
of the inspectors made this comment: 
‘‘Your assumption that there is an Ameri- 
can philosophy of education which every 
teacher is expected to know is intriguing. 
What is it? I should certainly like to 
know it. There are a number of philoso- 
phies sponsored by different individuals, 
but if there is one which can be called the 
generally accepted philosophy of Ameri- 
can secondary education I do not know 
what it is.’’ It is my belief that we need 
to renew interest in the study of aims and 
objectives of our secondary schools, espe- 
cially the senior high school unit. It is my 
opinion that the majority of the teachers 
of academic subjects in our senior high 
schools are strong believers in the Euro- 
pean philosophy of secondary education, 
with its emphasis on the selective character 
of the secondary school. If this really is 


the attitude of teachers, it is not surprising 
that we find serious difficulties in attempt- 
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ing to adjust the instructional program of 
the senior high school to the needs of the 
varied groups of adolescents that are now 
found in our senior high school classes, 

You will note that the obstacle consid. 
ered of the least importance reads, ‘‘The 
quantitative definition of a unit and the 
organization of high school subjects jp 
terms of units rather than in terms of 
hours or points.’’ Only a fourth of the 
group felt that this was an important ob. 
stacle. I was rather surprised at the re. 
turns, for I had been under the impression 
that our secondary schools were suffering 
a good deal from the standardization of all 
subjects in terms of units, a certain nun. 
ber of hours per week, a certain number of 
weeks in the year. The testimony of 20) 
school men is, however, that this particular 
so-called obstacle is not of very great 
importance. 

I shall not take time to comment on 
other obstacles as reported in the summary 
of judgments. The list may be of value 
to supervisors of instruction as a basis for 
conferences with high school teachers. It 
may be that many teachers do not realize 
the extent to which the secondary school 
has become more or less immune to change 
as a result of the development of certain 
traditional viewpoints. 

The list of obstacles and the summary of 
opinions of the principals indicate that we 
have two opposing forces in the field of 
secondary education. One of these forces 
is concerned with maintaining the tradi: 
tions that have existed. Certain of the ob 
stacles are a result of the strength ani 
activities of this force and would, from the 
standpoint of the friends of the tradition 
point of view, be considered as aids to! 
good cause. The other force has been it 
the direction of change through the add: 
tion to the curriculum of new subject 
which seem to be socially worth while, aul 
through the adoption of new methods 
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instruction which seem to be better suited 
to the heterogeneous groups found in our 
classrooms. 

It should be clearly recognized that 
our senior high schools are the center 
of the fight between the traditionalists 
and the advocates of new curriculum 
materials and new instructional proce- 
dures. It is my belief that school adminis- 
trators and supervisors of instruction are, 
in general, allied with the group that favor 
changing from the traditional, but the ob- 
stacles to change are strong as well as 
numerous. In fact, one might be justified 
in concluding from a hasty examination of 
the list of obstacles that it is a hopeless 
task to attempt any significant changes in 
our secondary schools. The list furnishes 
some proof for the opinion that our sec- 
ondary schools, especially our senior high 
schools, are faced with so many insur- 
mountable obstacles to change that some 
new type of unit will have to be developed 
to replace the present senior high school if 
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adjustment to new demands becomes 
imperative. 

It may be that the present insistence on 
curtailment in the school program, to- 
gether with the present demand for the 
admission of larger numbers of pupils to 
our senior high schools, may force teachers 
to abandon certain traditional points of 
view and practices and may open the way 
for a new period in which more rapid ad- 
justments will be made to new conditions. 
I should like to advise that you plan, as 
supervisors of instruction, to take full ad- 
vantage of this possible opening, and that 
you try to remove or to minimize as many 
of the obstacles as you can. Unless certain 
of these obstacles are removed, I can see 
very little hope that our senior high 
schools will prove equal to the task of 
providing a type of training suitable to 
the needs of the unselected group of adoles- 
cents who are certain to want some type 
of instruction above the level of the junior 
high school. 


THE ‘*‘NEW’’ CONTENT OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL! 


Mary G. Kettry 


Chicago, Illinois 


The content of the social studies in any 
era is always a ‘‘new’’ content in com- 
parison with the past, just as any age in 
history is always an age of transition. As 
society changes, curriculum content 
changes also, though the school never quite 
keeps up with social progress. Compara- 
tively speaking, then, the content of the 
social studies which today constitute an 
important part of the elementary school 


curriculum may be called ‘‘new.’’ Though 
they fall far short of meeting society’s 
needs, they are nevertheless a tremendous 
improvement over the same field a quarter- 
century ago. 

The chief interest of educational leaders, 
however, is not to felicitate themselves on 
advances already made. It is rather to 
close the gap between the social order and 
school curricula as expeditiously and ef- 


*An address delivered at the luncheon meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 


Instruction at Minneapolis, February 28, 1933. 
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How can such a re- 


fectively as possible. 
alignment be accomplished ? 


No confident answer can be sup- 
plied to that question. The best that 
curriculum workers can do is to analyze 
the suggestions offered and attempt to 
evaluate the main trends of experimenta- 
tion, obscured though the results may be 
by the mists of incompleteness, propa- 
ganda, and over-colored claims, and handi- 
capped though the workers must be by the 
human weakness of tending to see what 
one is looking for. What are now being 
hailed as bold headlands by which to chart 
the educational course during the next 
decade may in time prove to have been 
merely cloud banks. 

‘*Prophecy is the most gratuitous form 
of error;’’ and the line between prophecy 
and the analyzing of trends in education is 
tenuous, if not completely invisible. Of 
only one axiom is there any certainty, viz., 
as the ‘‘new’’ social-studies content of to- 
day differs from the ‘‘new”’ of a quarter- 
century past, so the ‘‘new’’ of a quarter- 
century hence will differ from the ‘‘new’’ 
of today. Only by such a process of 
growth can the school keep up with the 
changing world. The ‘‘last word’’ as to 
the content of social science will never be 
spoken. 


SURVEY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Before undertaking the arduous task of 
analyzing trends, a brief survey of the 
present situation may be advisable. At 
present, certain points of agreement may 
be found among good elementary schools 
of all types throughout the country, 
though the extremists in all camps would 
indignantly repudiate the stigma con- 
tained in the suggestion that they hold any 
common ground with the enemy. 

Groups and ‘‘wings’’ and ‘‘schools of 
thought’’ do not agree as to whether the 
school dares undertake to model a new so- 
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cial order; but, judging by their Writings 
and their practices, they seem to be striy. 
ing to develop much the same attitudes 
and understandings as a basis for the 
changing world order. Thus, in spite of 
their claims that they are poles apart, the 
observer is forced to conclude that they 
are aiming at the same general objectives, 
and that the respect wherein they differ js 
in the means adopted toward the attaining 
of these objectives. 

The differing groups also seem equally 
willing to face controversial issues, and to 
place the main reliance for citizenship and 
character training upon the type of life 
currently lived by children, with emphasis 
upon the general good. Such agreements 
are significant in the analysis of the situa- 
tion, for they throw into sharp focus the 
differing means proposed for reaching the 
desired ends. Varying degrees of success 
in the results achieved should therefore 
bear a marked relation to the content in- 
cluded and the techniques employed. 

In the survey of the present situation, it 
is not necessary to linger long over the 
nursery school, the kindergarten, and the 
first two grades of the elementary school. 
Their content has been rather definitely 
worked out and accepted by good schools 
of all types from one end of the country to 
the other. In both theory and practice, an 
astonishing uniformity is discernible in the 
choice of real life activities by which chil- 
dren tend to acquaint themselves with 
their social environment and to develop 
desirable social relationships. 

To be sure, practice, even in this favored 
area of school activity, lags behind theory 
in several respects. Remnants of old 
‘‘eulture-epoch’’ studies still linger in 4 
few places and, in many more, the school 
activities seem to consist chiefly of the 


manipulation of materials, yielding little.|/ 


in ideational content. Some teachers have 
not yet fully visioned the possibilities in 
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the community life and social relationships 
field. They do not see a profitable two 
} years’ work in it, and would rather deal, 
in first or second grade, with the Indians 
or the Eskimos, about whom one is forced 
to the reluctant conclusion that most teach- 
ers know even less than about their own 
communities. 

In general, however, the task of the pre- 
school, the kindergarten, and the first two 
grades seems clearly marked out, both as to 
objectives and as to content. What is 
chiefly needed now is to bring the practices 
in every school up to the level of the best 
practices in the best schools. 

However, beginning with the third grade 
and continuing through the sixth, the sit- 
uation can be described only by the word 
“chaos.’’? As soon as the comparatively 
limited field in which the child learns as a 
result of direct experience is left behind, 
and the larger world is entered, where ac- 
culturation comprises a scale greater in 
area and different in time, unanimity of 
opinion and definiteness of procedure fade 
out of the picture. The complexity of the 
problem staggers the strongest intellects. 
Curriculum workers go off on tangents 
through sheer inability to grapple with the 
problem as a whole. 





EVASION OF THE ISSUE OF CONTENT 


Nevertheless, a most serious error has 
been the evasion of this issue of content. 
Because the question presents almost in- 
superable difficulties and complexities, 
workers have turned their attention to 
other phases, and have directed their ef- 
forts along other lines. Organization, 
methods, activities, and technique in gen- 
eral have yielded more tangible results and 

have lent themselves more readily to statis- 
‘tical treatment. An anomalous situation 


‘| has resulted. Highly refined methods have 


been developed for treating material which 
/1s retained in the curriculum only because 
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Observers who 
travel widely throughout the country find 
it a common experience to see teachers do- 
ing a superlatively fine job in teaching 
materials which are either positively trivial 
or of only secondary value. 

The school as an institution has not in- 
quired consistently and insistently enough, 
‘*What’s it all about?’’ Nor has it tried 
hard enough to determine which content is 
most worth while, in the light of the ac- 
cepted objectives. 

How can such a reévaluation and reor- 
ganization of content be brought about? 
Can it be accomplished primarily by the 
efforts of the average classroom teachers as 
we find them today? The experience of 
groups and organizations which have at- 
tempted to produce new materials thus has 
not been reassuring. The courageous fac- 
ing of reality must convince the most op- 
timistic that the average classroom teacher 
of today is better prepared for experi- 
mentation in the field of procedure than 
in content. Her own preparation in con- 
tent has usually been meager; and she is 
not sufficiently prepared either in subject 
matter, in knowledge of the problems of 
modern life, or in child psychology to bear 
the burden of reévaluating content. Lead- 
ership must come from supervisors, princi- 
pals, and workers in special fields, with 
assistance from experimental schools. 


of tradition or inertia. 


FOUR TRENDS APPARENT 


Such leadership has already been fur- 
nished by ‘‘men of vision’’ in many fields 
—in education, in sociology, in philosophy, 
in religion—as well as by ‘‘frontier think- 
ers’’ in various other branches of knowl- 
edge. They have enunciated the principles 
to be followed, and in some cases have even 
furnished examples of materials in reor- 


ganized content. To such sources can be 


traced the origin of the trends discernible 
today. 
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Further progress in translating those 
trends into schoolroom actualities is to be 
looked for chiefly from the efforts of super- 
visors, directors of instruction, and other 
specialists. Some can give assistance in 
preparing materials; others can render in- 
valuable service by performing the duties 
of critics; and still others can offer their 
schools for the trying out of such materials, 

Reference has been made to the fact that 
leadership has already been furnished, and 
that clearly defined trends are already dis- 
cernible. Reconstruction of content is pro- 
ceeding along four main lines. A brief 
description of each follows: 

1. Possibly the best known of the trends 
toward reorganization is that of (a) se- 
lecting as subjects of study the great social 
problems visioned by ‘‘frontier thinkers’’ 
along many lines, and (b) organizing 
about these problems whatever materials 
are needed for their solution. Such con- 
tent has been widely used in the fusion 
courses in the junior high school field; it 
has furnished a wealth of new materials. 

Whether or not the same type of reor- 
ganization is suitable for the middle grades 
(4-5-6) is a problem which will have to 
be settled, not alone upon the bases of 
social values and scholarship, but also on 
psychological grounds. Do most children 
in the fourth grade, for example, possess 
sufficient powers of analysis, comparison, 
abstraction and generalization to make 
such large-social-problems-material profita- 
ble for them? The question can be an- 
swered only by experimentation on a much 
larger scale than has heretofore been at- 
tempted. Schools which are already at 
work on such experimentation will render 
more assistance than they have in the past, 
if they can devise techniques for carefully 
measuring their results. 

A caution seems to be needed in this 
connection. Teachers at any given level 
have been prone to borrow the materials 
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and problems from the next higher level 
without due regard for the capacities and 
interests of their own children. The domi- 
nation of the higher institution is nowhere 
more marked than in the practice of the 
middle grades of taking over bodily the 
same social-problems-content that the jun- 
ior high school uses, without attempting 
to differentiate the objectives to be attained 
or the aspects of the problem to be con- 
sidered. Much experimentation and re. 
evaluation are needed if these grades are 
to develop a body of current-social-prob- 
lems-content really suited to young chil- 
dren. There is little of such content 
available for general use at present. 

2. A second tendency in reorganization, 
almost as widespread as the first, is the 
tendency to derive content from spontane- 
ous child interests and activities, relying 
upon the activities involved for educational 
values, and regarding as relatively unim- 
portant any specific content. All students 
of education today stress the importance of 
activities; but this left-wing of the pro- 
gressive movement differs from other 
groups in the degree of emphasis placed on 
the overt activities themselves at the ex- 
pense of content. 

All schools of thought agree that the 
general principles of the activity program 
are well suited to the work of the primary 
grades; but there is much disagreement as 
to whether this program should be ex- 
tended upward into the middle grades, and 
thus dominate the social-studies-content at 
that level. Critics of the movement, while 
granting the worthwhileness of the activi- 
ties that are carried on, are particularly 
disturbed by the enormous gaps left be- 
tween them and by the lack of continuity. 

It probably is a moot question whether 
content for activities can be prepared in 
printed form; but when the movement to- 
ward progressive education began, stu- 
dents of reorganized content in the social 
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studies looked to it as a most hopeful 
source of new materials. Unfortunately, it 
seems to have crystallized too early. Its 
curricula are almost as standardized as 
those of the ‘‘traditional schools.’? Much 
good has come from the movement, but not 
as much reorganized content, or new con- 
tent as many had hoped. 

3. A third trend or movement is a more 
recent development, and is less widely 
known than the others. It is no less am- 
bitious a project than the tracing of the 
evolution of all our important social insti- 
tutions, each as a topic by itself. The 
project, which has the backing of the 
American Council on Education, is at pres- 
ent represented by a series of little pam- 
phlets entitled Achievements of Cwviliza- 
tion, which recount the evolution of our 
alphabet, our weights and measures, our 
number system, the calendar, etc., chiefly 
designed for supplementary reading on the 
junior high level. Their purpose is to show 
the social implications of all school subjects. 

When this series shall have been com- 
pleted, and the story of the evolution of 
our major social institutions shall have 
been made available, it will doubtless af- 
fect profoundly the materials offered in 
the social studies in the elementary school. 
It will probably have to be organized and 
unified and simplified for young children; 
but already it constitutes a significant 
source of new contributions. 

4. A fourth line of approach to the prob- 
lem of content is one of which we have 
been vaguely aware, but about which little 
has been written specifically. It is very 
difficult because it involves so many work- 
ers, but at the same time it is promising to 
the degree that it is receiving expert at- 
tention. This is the approach suggested 
by persons who believe that each of the 
various disciplines—in other words school 
subjects—has a significant contribution to 
make in its generalizations and under- 
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standings and in its ways of looking at life 
problems. What has hindered those dis- 
ciplines from yielding their full values in 
the past has been their inclusion of non- 
essential details, and their failure to 
present generalizations and to develop un- 
derstandings. What is needed is to strip 
those subjects of the non-essentials which 
obscure their real values, to reduce them to 
their essential elements in understandings 
and generalizations, and to include new 
viewpoints of the subjects themselves. 

This process is particularly difficult be- 
cause agreement is lacking among authori- 
ties in a given field as to what constitutes 
the most significant elements. However, a 
comparison of the best social studies texts 
and curricula of today with those of a 
decade ago shows that progress has been 
made in this direction, and indicates that 
a still greater simplification and ‘‘humani- 
zation’’ may be effected. 

In the process of reducing subjects to 
essentials, there has been little opposition 
to the introduction of new materials, wit- 
ness, for example, the quantities of social, 
economic, and industrial history now being 
included in the elementary school course. 
The phase of the problem that has been 
difficult has been the elimination of mate- 
rial traditionally included, but of doubtful 
value for children. 

The process by which elimination takes 
place seems to be somewhat as follows: A 
group of workers, by a great mental 
wrench, attended by great mental anguish, 
breaks itself sufficiently free from past 
viewpoints to tear out much that former 
texts and curricula included. The field 
gasps and shudders as if from a surgical 
operation, and then adjusts itself. After 
the period of adjustment is over, possibly 
the same group or more probably another 
group repeats the process, eliminating 
more and more of what are coming to be 
regarded as non-essentials. Thus progress 
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takes place as a series of waves, rather 
than as a great burst of inspiration vouch- 
safed to any one individual. It follows 
the familiar method of evolution. It 
moves slowly, for the field seems to require 
from five to ten years to digest a change; 
but it has the advantage of salvaging 
worth-while elements from past experience. 


COMBINING THE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Out of the four trends which have been 
described, and probably out of others not 
yet clear even to workers in the field, is 
evolving the ‘‘new’’ content of the social 
studies. To invite once more the ‘‘gratu- 
itous error of prophecy,’’ one may hazard 
the suggestion that the stripped-to-essen- 
tials-subjects may perhaps form the nu- 
cleus of the future content of the social 
studies in the elementary school, with the 
social-problems-trend affording invaluable 
guidance as to the choice of the essentials 
included. The most valuable new elements 
may possibly be provided by the evolution- 
of-social-institutions-trend; while the ac- 
tivities curriculum indicates the spirit in 
which the whole is to be carried on. By 
such a combination of forces, the scrapping 
of past experience can be avoided, and yet 
the road can be opened for desirable re- 
organizations and additions. 

The perfecting of this new content will 
be awaited with eagerness, but the desire 
for change and progress must nevertheless 
retain contact with the solid ground of 
reality. The ‘‘new’’ social studies content 
can not become a reality until (1) suitable 
materials are provided and (2) teachers 
absorb the new points of view. 

Those who wish to hasten the process 
can not accomplish their purpose by an- 
nouncing on paper that they are adopting 
such a combination-program as has been 
outlined above—a form of vice to which 
our most ambitious schools are particu- 
larly prone—for at present, any such pro- 
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gram must remain largely on paper, 
What the schools can do is to lend their 
active support to the developing of one or} 
more of the trends described, to the criti.) 
cizing of all of them, to the supplying of] 
reorganized materials, and to the experi. 
mental use and testing of such materials 
In the meantime, they will have to use the 
best obtainable at present, and welcome 
developments as they occur. 


SELECTION OF CONTENT BEFORE 
ORGANIZATION 


In closing, it seems advisable to point 
out one respect in which the whole field of 
the social studies appears to have been 
putting its emphasis on the wrong phase, 
Conference after conference, committee 
after committee, and school after school, 
in setting out to improve materials, have 
focused attention on the organization of 
social science content, particularly the 
question of fusion versus separate subjects 
versus activities. 

Is it not true that organization is a see- 
ondary consideration? In order to keep 
first things first, the fundamental need is 
to solve the problem of selection or iden- 
tification of materials. Until that prob- 
lem has been solved, little headway can be 
made in any direction. 

After the question of selection shall be 
on the way to being solved, we may safely 
trust the American genius for organization 
to take charge of the materials, and to a- 
semble and unify them suitably. This 
statement should not be interpreted as in- 
plying that organization is unimportant. 
It is of primary importance. But first let 
us be sure that the new content has been 
wisely chosen, and that it does not consist 
of the same old materials arranged in 4 
different form. At present, selection 
identification of materials, rather than or.) 
ganization, is the crucial problem of the} 
new social studies content. 
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All schools place considerable emphasis 
on their social studies program, yet often 
that vitally rich experience is so organized 
as to be of little real meaning to the pupils. 
Just as often it is of little significance to 
the teachers, who teach portions of the 
social studies program without realizing 
the need for unifying the structure in 
order to build in the child vitally impor- 
tant underlying concepts. These concepts 
should be of the type to give the child a 
set of common generalizations applicable 
to the interpretation of any and all social 
problems. The challenge of this problem 
was keenly felt by the teaching group in 
the Maxson School and led to the formula- 
tion of a program designed to prevent un- 
related development of social experiences. 

In canvassing the literature and their 
personal experience, the group decided 
upon a theme type of program upon which 
units within the field of social studies 
might be organized. A pamphlet, ‘‘The 
Place of the Unit in Course of Study Con- 
struction,’’ by Dr. Herbert Bruner, and 
the Professional Year Book, Montgomery 
County, Maryland, along with other ma- 
terial, proved to be of real practical value 
in helping them to arrive at this decision. 
However, another element was considered 
necessary in order to make possible the 
attainment by the pupils of an understand- 
ing of these basic themes. This proposed 
part of the program consisted of state- 
ments relating to lesson procedures, cor- 
relations, and skills progressively attained 
at each grade level. In deciding upon this 
two-part program—one with units develop- 
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ing vitally important themes, and the other 
the development of necessary lesson pro- 
cedures and related activities—the group 
became familiar with curriculum programs 
in other systems, with approaches to cur- 
riculum construction and with the prin- 
ciples underlying the construction of teach- 
ing units best adapted to the theme type 
of organization. 

The whole enterprise was codperative in 
a real sense, with all teachers contributing 
to the entire program. Probably the fact 
that the Maxson School is organized to 
carry out the principles of the Codperative 
Group Plan of school organization made 
this situation perfectly normal. The first 
six grades are organized into groups of 
three classes, each group having a social 
studies teacher, a language teacher, and an 
art teacher, with other subjects usually 
found in a school program closely knit 
through natural correlation with these 
three centers of learning activities. The 
upper grade group of classes is divided so 
that each is served by a language and a 
social studies teacher. Arithmetic is 
taught quite apart from the content sub- 
ject program, but art, hand work, and the 
necessary tool subjects are closely related 
to the social studies program. This cen- 
tering of teaching interest and the prac- 
tical correlation of tool subjects and ex- 
pressional activities made possible the 
evolving of a school program in which all 
teachers could contribute specialized help. 
This favorable factor was increasingly ap- 
preciated by the group as the program was 
developed, and it also eliminated the prob- 
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lem of course of study installation as far 
as the supervisor was concerned. 

While many of the group felt the chal- 
lenge of the problem of approaching the 
selection of units entirely from the child- 
interest point of view, yet it was thought 
more practical to use the material sug- 
gested in the New Jersey state courses of 
study. However, these instructional mate- 
rials would, of necessity, have to be worked 
over from the point of view of pupil in- 
terest and experience, and a real obliga- 
tion was felt to include only that material 
which would help the child in interpreting 
his social experiences. To make the mate- 
rial selected more meaningful, the units 
planned would be vitalized with current 
information and first-hand contact with 
environment by the pupils in all possible 
situations. 

These two qualifying requirements for 
the selection and organization of materials 
were further strengthened by organizing 
the whole program on the basis of themes. 
It was realized that units in each grade 
would not help to interpret all themes, but 
over a span of nine years each theme would 
be developed sufficiently to make the child 
realize that these ‘‘big ideas’’ are basic to 
the understanding of the problems of hu- 
man relationships. The themes served as 
a foundation upon which to organize ex- 
periences, and those experiences not con- 
tributing to the development of the theme 
were discarded by the group or by the 
class teacher. 

The final selection of units to be devel- 
oped at various age levels was made with 
some experimental evidence that the chil- 
dren’s interest could be naturally stimu- 
lated by the teacher through her room 
environment or by using the more real ex- 
periences and interests of the child. There 
was a danger, if the units were organized 
in this manner, that some might think the 
planned placement of units in grades 





would develop a fixed and uninteresting 
program. The fact is, however, that each 
of the teaching units will permit utmost 
elasticity in approach and in child re. 
sponse. Yet a control element, the theme, 
valuable to the child’s understanding of 
human relationships, would always be the 
guiding factor in influencing the learning 
experience of the child. 

The codperative specialization developed 
by the Codperative Group Plan of organi- 
zation gave a unique opportunity to secure 
for the child a well-rounded, complete ex- 
perience wherein the ultimate values would 
be enhanced by the high degree of helpful 
teaching this type of organization pro- 
vided. The procedure of planning would 
always call for the combined judgments of 
the codperating teachers. Results have in- 
dicated the depth to which the Maxson 
teachers have made experience rich and 
lasting. This concept of a complete de- 
velopment of the unit without the inhibit- 
ing influences of subject-matter distinction 
promised to provide an ever-unfolding in- 
terest among children in the future devel- 
opment of the learning situations provided 
in their social studies experiences. 

The problem of writing units was a 
practical difficulty faced by the group. 
Considerable discussion at various meet- 
ings centered about the psychologies basic 
to the newer tendency in planning social 
study procedures. The problems of ap- 
proaches, criterion for judging units, sen- 
sible correlations and uses of tool and ac- 
tivity subjects were carefully canvassed 
until a commonly accepted understanding 
was reached by the group. The practical 
applications of some of these understand- 
ings found expression in a part of the 
charted program. 

Probably the discussion of an ideal 
son procedure toward which all we. 


bend their efforts to accomplish was an | 


element which needed most clarification. 
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Morrison’s lesson technique was suggestive 
of a type of procedure thought likely to 
be most fruitful in the development of unit 
experiences. Some elements of his pro- 
cedure were not followed, but in general 
the emphasis was placed on the planning 
for, and the provision of, an assimilation 
period for the pupil. However, this period 
was expanded to include expressional ac- 
tivities as well as research for ideas and 
the organizing of these ideas into problem 
solutions. The place and function of tool 
or accessory subjects were to be carefully 
included in the lesson plans and their ulti- 
mate value would normally be increased 
due to the codperative specialization the 
entire lesson procedure involved. Follow- 
ing this assimilation period, the length 
and frequency of occurrence depending 
upon the age of the child, and other recog- 
nized factors, the Maxson School places 
great reliance on the discussion period 
where ideas are expressed and interpreta- 
tions are tested by the group. Naturally 
this lesson procedure could not be devel- 
oped to any satisfactory degree in one year, 
and consequently the program contains ac- 
complishment at different grade levels all 
helpful toward the attainment of the ideal 
set by the teaching group. 

Other elements relating to the codpera- 
tive development of skills in accessory sub- 
jects, such as reading, art, handwork, 
language, and other naturally allied ex- 
periences, were also listed for achievement 
at various grade levels. While this again 
may appear to the reader to inhibit spon- 
taneity in the development sought by the 
teaching group, the teachers have found 
through experience that this fixation of 
Suggested accomplishment could have no 
disastrous result. It does, instead, give 
points of emphasis where teachers will con- 
sciously try to provide experiences assur- 
ing the mastery of a certain accessory skill 
and thus lend stability to the program. 
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However, no teacher will consider these 
definite grade statements other than 
minima to be exceeded by children where 
capabilities and interests drive them past 
the normal achievement of the group. 

Consequently, the program developed 
and tested over a period of two years con- 
sisted of the teaching units organized to 
develop basic themes, and the grade place- 
ment of elements in the development of 
lesson techniques and of accessory experi- 
ences at various levels. The program as 
presented is still considered tentative, as 
are the units which have been developed, 
and will be expanded or modified accord- 
ing to further experiences with the chil- 
dren. The point of view of the group will 
prevent any traditionalism with respect to 
elements now contained in the program, 
for all have experienced the thrill of re- 
making a worn-out body of social experi- 
ences into vitalizing life interests. They 
owe little allegiance to the past. 

Upon completion of these details of 
planning, and following a period of orien- 
tation, the actual task of placing the 
program outlined into operation became 
a pressing and ever-present problem. How- 
ever, the group during the period of orien- 
tation in the curriculum field became 
acquainted with many problems of course 
of study installation. They also learned 
to apply a teaching procedure in which 
the ‘‘child-centered’’ psychology would 
dominate the lesson activities and the 
psychologies relating to the learning of 
definite information and skills would be 
properly used in the appropriate learning 
situation. This proper distinction between 
schools of psychologies seemed to the group 
to be of utmost importance if the learning 
situation was to provide experience in 
social relationships in which the great 
body of social science materials could find 
normal expression. The lesson, the class- 
room, and the school atmosphere must 
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provide normal experiences in solving the 
problems of personal contacts. This ideal 
stimulated the development of a school 
program of pupil participation in all 
phases of school life. 

All teachers were quite unfamiliar with 
the task of writing teaching units, yet all 
realized the value of definitely placing on 
paper a carefully developed statement of 
a proposed unit experience. In these units, 
not only the work and activities actually 
accomplished were stated, but also other 
ideas, reference material, and correlated 
activities were recorded. The addition of 
this extra material included in the com- 
pleted unit will serve to insure a varied 
development of the unit experiences each 
succeeding year. The teachers also realized 





that each unit actually compelled them to 
reorganize teaching materials and class 
activities. This part of the program, while 
difficult and involved, provided an unusual 
opportunity for research. The Maxson 
School’s rather comprehensive plan of 
program making and of unit construction 
consequently was carried on while the 
classes were actually experiencing and as- 
sisting in the development of materials for 
these teaching units. While this may not 
be the best manner in which to develop 
and install a curriculum program, it has 
the advantage of vitality and realness 
which a superimposed course of study 
always fails to provide. 

The supervisor planned a number of 
practical ways in which to assist the 
teachers in preparing units, aside from 
the necessary conference help and meeting 
discussions during the various stages of 
the development of the program. Among 
these aids, a mimeographed booklet was 
prepared with page headings to give the 
teachers assistance in recording the mate- 
rial, activities, and other details carried 
out in the actual teaching of the unit. 
This insured a uniform basis for a writ- 
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ten record of the lesson procedures and 
assisted materially in discussing and edit- 
ing the same. The page headings were as 
follows: The Theme, Generalizations, Ap- 
proach, Assimilative Material, Culminating 


Activities, Teaching Problems or Unit 
Divisions, Correlations (especially used be- 
cause of the Codperative Group Organiza- 
tion), Outcomes (skills, appreciations), 
and Bibliographies (for pupil and teacher). 

The completed unit written to conform 
to the plan suggested in the booklet was 
sent to the supervisor for editing and for 
supplementing. Very often additional 
material was secured from the many 
courses of study in the library of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research, Teachers 
College; from these courses many sugges- 
tions, alternative approaches, activities, 
and additions to the biographical lists were 
obtained. When the units seemed to be as 
satisfactory and helpful as conditions per- 
mitted, they were typed and placed in the 
office files. Each unit, consisting of from 
twenty to fifty pages, is inter-leafed so that 
the teacher next using it may insert addi- 
tional material. In this manner the unit 
will retain freshness each year and be 
elastic enough to insure adaptability to 
any group interest or ability. 

The supervisor also collected pictures, 
mounting and filing them in a central 
eabinet. This placed at the disposition of 
all teachers pictorial material relating 
directly to the unit program. Articles 
taken from current magazines, especially 
pamphlets, were also collected and thus 
material of unique value was added to the 
customary supply of classroom references. 
It was realized that much valuable 
current material is lost, due to the fact 
that no organized attempt is made to col- 
lect and classify it. Its value lies only in 
its use, and the codperative teacher effort 
put: forth to assemble this material in a 
central filing cabinet seemed more certainly 
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to guarantee its use by the pupils and 
teachers. 

More might be said about the organiza- 
tion problems and the research necessary 
to work the customary content material 
into units suiting the purposes of the 
Maxson School Social Studies Chart. That 
phase of the program will continue to chal- 
lenge the teachers and pupils as these units 
are made into vitally rich experiences. 
Success in accomplishing the entire pro- 
gram in a reasonably short time seems as- 
sured, and this is due to the codperative 
nature of the school organization. 

While the Maxson School program may 
not be of great value to other schools, the 
method of attack is one which can be 
copied and adapted to most schools where 
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there is an earnest desire to improve the 


organization of the content subjects. No | 
mention has been made of the professional | 
alertness and the accumulated good which |) 


come from working with curriculum 
materials. 
The possibilities of the Codperative © 


Group Plan to facilitate and initiate group | 


endeavor for class and school improvement 
are unlimited. The fact that this codpera. 
tion comes from the level of the practical 
teacher-specialist makes for superior re. 
sults. The Maxson School has been fortu- 
nate in being served by a group of teachers 
whose codperation and professional inter. 
est make curriculum building a normal 
and dynamic part of their school respon. 
sibilities. 


A RECORD OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


CuesteR L. WHITNER 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


How successful were my teaching efforts 
in the course just concluded? Are my 
students really learning, or am I merely 
‘‘teaching’’? Doubtless the average high 
school or college instructor often asks him- 
self these and similar questions. This ar- 
ticle is an answer to one of many such 
questions in the background of the mind of 
an instructor at the State College of 
Washington. 

One of this instructor’s rather sane, but 
perhaps comparatively unapplied, ideas is 
that a teacher is wasting the student’s time 
and his own by presenting subject matter 
already known to a student of a given 
course. With this idea in mind, he had 
prepared a comprehensive test of 100 five- 


choice-multiple-response and completion 
items, which covered with considerable 
thoroughness the scope of the course. 
His purpose was to give the test as a 
preliminary on the first day of class meet- 
ing and again as a final examination. 
Here was a fine chance to answer one of 
his persistent questions: Are the students 
really learning? More specifically, he won- 
dered whether at the completion of the 
course there were not some students who 
knew less about the content than others 
had known at the beginning. Has the 
same problem ever presented itself to you! 
Tables I and II indicate each student’s 
preliminary and final score on the Com- 


prehensive Test—Education 190.1 A com- 


1 Taught by Dr. Cliff W. Stone, School of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
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parative study of these tables reveals the 
fact that no final score was below the high- 
est preliminary score. One student only, 
XX, made a final score which was not un- 
questionably superior to the highest pre- 
liminary scores. This student entered the 
course when about half of the content had 
been covered. Three students did not com- 
plete the course, and nine who entered late 
did not take the preliminary test. Thirty- 
seven students took the test as both a pre- 
liminary and a final. This group of 
thirty-seven students forms the basis of the 
conclusions to be drawn. In general, the 
decided improvement of the class as a 
whole and of each individual in particular 
is readily apparent. 

If the mid-point of each grade range is 
arbitrarily assigned as the grade of each 
student whose score falls within a given 
range, one may observe some interesting 
situations. The median preliminary score 
lies within the 24-28 range, the mid-point 
being 26. The median final score lies 
within the 79-83 range, the mid-point being 


81. The median student, then, to maintain 
his relative position, had to raise his score 
from 26 to 81, or 55 points on a scale of 
100. This is real improvement. 

Four students raised their score by 35 
points, 5 by 40 points, 8 by 45 points, 4 
by 50 points, 4 by 55 points, 3 by 60 
points, 5 by 65 points, 3 by 70 points, and 
1 by 75 points. An examination of a few 
individual records is interesting. BK made 
the greatest improvement; he advanced 
from 16 to 91, 75 points. IJ kept his score 
within both the highest preliminary range 
and the highest final range. Even the four 
students who made the least relative gain 
increased their scores 35 points: one in- 
creased his score from 26 to 61; two in- 
creased their scores from 36 to 71; and the 
other increased his score from 41 to 76. 
The record of DR represents that of the 
median student; he increased his score 55 
points, from 26 to 81. 

An examination of Tables I and II re- 
veals a record of successful teaching. It 
sets a tentative standard for others, 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CURRICULUM! 


JESSE H. NEWLON 


Director, Lincoln School, and Professor of Education, Teachers College, New York 


The curriculum will be in the fore- 
ground of educational discussion during 
the next twenty years. I do not use the 
word in any narrow sense as referring to 
logical syllabi for the control of teachers 
in their daily work, but in the broader 
sense as referring to the focus of educa- 
tion, to the fundamental problems of con- 
tent and method. All other educational 
issues are subsidiary to the curriculum 
problem. Support, personnel, equipment, 
types of schools and other agencies to be 
maintained are ultimately determined by 
what the American people conceive to be 
the purposes and the content of education, 
and this means the curriculum. In a period 
of profound social and economic trans- 
formation education becomes a matter of 
deep concern in a nation where attendance 
on the elementary school is compulsory 
and more than half the youth of appropri- 
ate age are already enrolled in its high 
schools. 

In the last fifteen years the center of the 
stage in education has been held by meas- 
urement and standardization. The cur- 
riculum has nevertheless assumed increas- 
ing importance. After the war curriculum 
revision began to gather momentum. 
Teachers were drawn into the movement; 
school systems began to call in advisers; 
curriculum departments were established ; 
and courses of study were printed in large 
numbers. The National Society devoted 
a number of yearbooks to the curriculum. 
The Department of Superintendence 


created a curriculum commission that js. 
sued a widely used series of reports. Ex. 
perimental schools were _ established, 
Courses in the curriculum multiplied in 
schools of education. In all, an extensive 
literature has been printed in the last fif. 
teen years. What is the net result of this 
curriculum revision movement? Where 
are we today, and what are the problems 
of the immediate future? 

Just a little less than ten years ago, I 
recommended to the board of education 
the inauguration of the curriculum revi- 
sion program in the Denver schools and 
two years later the establishment of a cur. 
riculum department. What has been ac. 
complished by this program and by others, 
and how would we appraise them today! 
We were more than justified in the assump- 
tion that the curriculum should be given 
more recognition in the administration of 
schools. It is as essential for a school sys- 
tem to set aside personnel and funds for 
the purpose of keeping its educational of- 
ferings abreast of the best thought and 
practice as for supervision, for testing pro- 
grams, or for the expert service required 
in the planning and erection of buildings. 
It took us a long time to see this obvious 
fact. The effect on the composition and 
functioning of central administrative staffs 
will ultimately be far-reaching. These 
programs have shown the importance of 
professional libraries affording a wide se- 
lection of books treating of every aspect 
of education and related fields. We were 


* An address delivered before the Department of Superintendence, Section on ‘‘The Administration of 
the Curriculum,’’ Minneapolis, Minnesota, March 1, 1933. 
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on firm ground in assigning a more im- 
portant role to the teachers. The contribu- 
tion of the teacher is indispensable, for, in 
the last analysis, the curriculum of the 
school is found in the way in which he 
eonceives education and in what he does. 
No other influence has done so much to 


if stimulate the teacher to think. The meas- 


urement movement has tended to make 
robots of teachers, for the city-wide test 
tends to determine what is to be taught 
and how it is to be taught. Where teachers 
have been given genuine responsibilities in 
eurriculum revision and opportunity to de- 
velop and to employ their own ideas, they 
have grown in professional interest and 
insight, and in the artistry of their work. 
Teaching has, then, been improved through 
the stimulation that these programs have 
brought to teachers and as a result of a 
better selection of subject matter. In these 
respects the programs of curriculum re- 
vision of the last decade have marked a 
distinct advance in educational theory and 
practice. 

Wherein have we failed? What are the 
liabilities? I would say, first of all, that 
these programs have net been sufficiently 
concerned with the deeper problems of 
educational purposes. Curriculum revision, 
with a few exceptions, is still, figuratively 
if not literally, too much a scissors-and- 
paste process. Curriculum makers have 
gleaned information from certain sources 
—from published results of educational re- 
search and experimentation, from commit- 
tee recommendations, from treatises on the 
curriculum, from courses of study that 
have been constructed by other teachers in 
other communities. Unfortunately the 
study of the curriculum has been mostly 
concerned with technical problems of learn- 
ing, with method, with measurement, with 
“enrichment,’’ with the mere improvement 
of existing offerings. There have been a 
few fundamental studies of the relation of 
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education to cultural process and change, 
but as yet these studies have not greatly 
influenced practice. One would have to 
look a long time to find any fundamental 
change that has been made in the curricula 
of our schools in the past fifteen years. It 
is true that gains have been made in 
method and in provision for individual dif- 
ferences, that subject matter in a number 
of fields has been enriched and brought 
somewhat closer to contemporary life. But 
there have been few far-reaching changes. 
For example, little attempt has been made 
to reformulate the purpose of elementary 
education. I have sought in vain to learn 
from some of the more recent treatises on 
elementary education what the elementary 
school is for. To what extent should the 
old studies and skills dominate? What 
changes in the content of elementary 
education do changed social conditions de- 
mand? The books tell us only the best 
method of administering the school. The 
offering of the elementary school has been 
extended and enriched, but we are still 
confused as to its social function. The 
junior high school, despite its early prom- 
ise, is still pretty much bound by the old 
curriculum patterns that it was designed 
to break. In the high school hundreds of 
thousands of American youth are still pur- 
suing subjects of no value to them and 
therefore of no value to society—such tra- 
ditional high school subjects as plane and 
solid geometry, Latin and the modern lan- 
guages, conventional laboratory science and 
history. Some youth can profit by these 
studies, but not the millions who have no 
interest in them and who are forced by 
prescription or by public opinion to pur- 
sue them listlessly. 

We still think too much in terms of 
courses of study or syllabi which constitute 
what are in effect mandatory guides for 
teachers, with the topics or the units of 
work laid out in logical sequences. These 
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courses set the pattern for teaching in all 
classes and limit experimentation on the 


part of the teacher. They too often tend 
to smother the creative impulses of the 
teacher of original mind. Testing pro- 
grams are frequently built on them. The 
teacher knows that if his class is to make 
a satisfactory showing on the city-wide 
test, the course of study must be covered. 
The result is that education, despite all our 
new theories and more liberal thought, still 
remains too largely a process of ‘‘learn- 
ing’’ subject matter as an end in itself. 
It is at this point that the testing move- 
ment has committed its most grievous sins. 
It is difficult to employ in a school system 
a centralized control of testing in such a 
way that it will aid instead of becoming 
an obstacle to good teaching. So far as I 
am personally concerned, I think the solu- 
tion lies in the direction of a better trained 
teacher accorded much greater freedom to 
manage the situation in her own classroom. 
Planning of the curriculum as a whole 
there must be, according to a considered 
theory of education. Much greater free- 
dom to the able teacher will not be incon- 
sistent with such planning. Why should 
teaching be so much more rigidly con- 
trolled in the school than in the college? 
As a matter of fact, the curriculum has 
not in the past been planned as a whole 
but piecemeal by subjects. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, what is needed is more plan- 
ning and greater freedom of teaching. 
This raises the question of supervision, 
which demands a very close examination. 
For fifty years there has been a powerful 
effort to establish a close type of super- 
vision in our schools, and this effort has in 
large measure succeeded, particularly in 
the elementary school. Even in the high 
school the controls are very specific, though 
they are not exercised through the work 
of supervisors to the same extent as in the 
elementary school. Control in the high 
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school is through a powerful tradition, 
through courses of study, textbooks, college 
entrance requirements, and similar jp. 
fluences as well as through the pervasive, 
if not so direct, supervision. The spirit of 
most of this supervision is contrary to the 
spirit of the curriculum revision move. 
ment. The more liberal curriculum reyj- 
sion programs have sought to stimulate 
the thinking of teachers. Supervision has 
tended to control that thinking. The close 
type of supervision advocated by so many 
writers on the subject tends to rob the 
teacher of the function of thinking. I have 
lately had occasion to examine a number 
of standard works on supervision, and | 
have been oppressed by the philosophy in. 
plied in these books. For example, I find 
passages such as the following taken from 
writings on the subject by eminent author. 
ities in this particular field: 


When a teacher’s weekly report shows that 
addition of fractions will soon be finished, the 
supervisor should make sure that this skill is 
properly mastered before the teacher goes on 
to the subtraction of fractions. . . . It is for 
the supervisor to say whether or not the class 
should go on. 


Supervision of this type leaves little to 
the discretion of the teacher. But let us 
see to what lengths such a philosophy may 
be carried, what a burden of supervision 
may be imposed on the classroom teacher. 
I quote from a widely used treatise on 
supervision that appeared in 1928: 


The superintendent must establish definite 
contacts with the whole program of supervision. 
In order to do this he must visit the. assistant 
superintendent as he is visiting the principal, 
as he is visiting the vice-principal, as he is 
visiting the teacher at work in the classroom. 
Likewise, he must sit in on the conference the 
vice-principal has with the teacher on the work 


just visited; sit in on the conference held by | 


the principal with the vice-principal on the 
conference just held with the teacher; sit in 
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on the conference held by the assistant superin- 
tendent with the principal on the conference 
be has just held with the vice-principal; hold a 
conference with the assistant superintendent 
on the conference he has just held with the 
principal on the conference he has just held 
with the vice-principal. 

... The superintendent must see teaching 
going on and, in order to do constructive work, 
he must see the same teaching situation that is 
observed by the assistant superintendent, the 
principal, and the vice-principal. Then he 
must hear the conference that the vice-principal 
holds with the teacher over the situation visited. 
The superintendent then has a clear conception 
of how the supervisory work of the vice-prin- 
cipal is progressing. He next hears the dis- 
cussion that the principal has with the vice- 
principal and, having heard the vice-principal’s 
conference with the teacher, he gets a clear idea 
of how the principal is trying to help the vice- 
principal in supervising the teacher. Finally 
he hears what the assistant superintendent has 
to say to the principal in regard to the con- 
ference he held with the vice-principal. This 
gives the superintendent a definite conception 
of the progress the assistant superintendent is 
making in helping the principal to supervise 
the vice-principal. 

The superintendent with this perspective of 
the complete supervisory situation is able to 
make constructive suggestions to the assistant 
superintendent as to how to give constructive 
suggestions to the principal, as to how to give 
constructive suggestions to the vice-principal, 
as to how to give constructive suggestions to 
the teacher. Thus the superintendent reaches 
down through the sequence of supervision to 
the actual teaching. In this way he makes a 
limited number of visits count heavily in the 
improvement of teaching; in the improvement 
of supervision; in the improvement of super- 
vision of supervision; and in the improvement 
of supervision of supervision of supervision. 


The extent to which we have become 


_ saturated with this philosophy of close and 
_ mechanical supervision is illustrated by a 
' statement by one of the ablest and most 


liberal minds in education, which I find 
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quoted in what I consider the best treatise 
on supervision that has appeared: 


. . . the superintendent, as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Education, should 
formulate and recommend to the Board for 
adoption, the philosophy of education which 
he “feels” is the best philosophy. He ought, 
of course, to review all existing philosophies, 
and the arguments in favor of each, before 
making a choice, but there is no escaping the 
fact that choice of a basic philosophy is an 
arbitrary matter to be decided in terms of feel- 
ings of worth by the person who is responsible 
for making decisions. 

There is no way known to man by which the 
relative value of different philosophies may be 
determined. Yet indecision in policy and execu- 
tive action inevitably entails conflict and waste. 
A school system without order and codrdinated 
effort is inefficient and full of harmful con- 
flicts. Intelligent planning and scientific de- 
termination of the “best” means of achieving 
the selected goal both become possible as soon 
as the goal itself is defined. The selection of 
the goal is the critical factor. As soon as a 
basic philosophy has been adopted by a Board 
of Education, and put into effective operation 
as a standard of judgment, consistent evaluation 
becomes as easy as consistent description and 
may be delegated. On the other hand a super- 
intendent, operating without a decisive formu- 
lation of philosophy, is the only person who 
is able to evaluate intelligently. 


In my opinion this pronouncement re- 
flects majority thought and practice, up to 
the present at least, but it is the philosophy 
of despotism, or, at least, the philosophy 
of a ruling caste. It illustrates my con- 
tention that our philosophy and practice 
of supervision are at variance with the 
theory inherent in our best curriculum re- 
vision programs. The teacher is accorded 
no part in formulating the philosophy of 
education. He can only accept the philos- 
ophy promulgated by the Board on the 
recommendation of the superintendent. 
Genuine teacher participation in remaking 
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the educational program and method of the 
school is nullified by such supervision. This 
whole business of supervision needs to be 
aired. It involves some of the most funda- 
mental issues in American education. As 
long as the teacher is hobbled by such ad- 
ministrative practice little genuine prog- 
ress in the reconstruction of the curriculum 
may be expected. I do not need to point 
out that administrative theory and practice 
are deeply involved. And let me assert 
that these passages are not just extremes, 
though one of them carries matters to a 
ridiculous length. This is the spirit that 
permeates most of the writings on super- 
vision, and its practice in the vast majority 
of the schools. The few exceptions to gen- 
eral rule are the promise of better things 
in the future. I am not today formulating 
a new theory of supervision further than 
to assert that it must place greater respon- 
sibilities on the able teacher and the able 
faculty. 

Let us turn now to the more basic prob- 
lem of the purposes of education. 

The curriculum revision movement of the 
last twenty years has left most of these 
crucial issues not only unanswered but 
largely untouched. Little attention has 
been given to the basic question of the re- 
lation of education to social processes and 
social change. We have rather thought of 
education as a process of adaptation. Cur- 
riculum makers have often been more con- 
cerned with such problems as how to teach 
subtraction than they have been with the 
momentous question of the social purposes 
of education in the twentieth century. 

Today the curriculum is under attack. 
Tremendous pressure is being brought 
upon the school to eliminate the so-called 
‘‘fads and frills.’’ We are advised to get 
down to fundamentals. But what are the 
fundamentals? Which is more fundamen- 
tal, music and art, or spelling? Physical 
education or mathematics? The study of 
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economics or mastery of syntax? The 
critics strike out blindly. They feel the 
burden of taxes in the time of depression, 
Education, like many other essentials, js 
costly. The attention of the critics is at. 
tracted by the newer features of the school 
program. They demand that we get back 





to the simple curriculum of an earlier day, } 


Such proposals, of course, are not only 
tragically unsound but, when carried out, 
effect but small financial saving, for the 
differences in the costs of teaching the va. 
rious subjects of the curriculum are incon. 
sequential. But does the public know what 
the fundamentals of education are? Np 
creative leader in American education has 
ever believed in a narrow curriculum. 4 
three-R curriculum is nothing short of a 
social menace. Our present troubles may, 
in my opinion, be traced in part to the 
fact that the curriculum of the American 
school has been too narrow, too little con. 
nected with the realities of American life, 
The result is a generation that has but 
little understanding of the world in which 
it lives. 

The fathers of the school system, Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, and others, wer 
not advocates of a narrow curriculum. 
They had great faith in the efficacy of 
education which they believed was the 
road to social amelioration. They thought 
primarily in terms of the individual. They 
believed that if the individual were edu 
cated he could make his way in the world. 
Through education of the individual, pov- 
erty and crime, incompetence and corrup- 
tion in government would be eliminated. 
In recent years we have placed increasing 
emphasis on character education and edt- 
eation for citizenship. This emphasis has 
been in line with the traditional American 
concept of the power of education. It has 
assumed that if we can make boys and 
girls good and intelligent, they will con- 
tinue to be good and intelligent as adults, 
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and that the generation thus educated will 
find a solution for these social ills. Con- 
temporary conditions would indicate that, 
however inefficient we may have been in its 
application, the theory, while pointing in 
the right direction, is not adequate. The 
building of high personal ideals—and that 
is not only desirable but extremely impor- 
tant—is not of itself sufficient, for when 
youth go out into the great world they find 
there another school, the school of self- 
interest and bitter experience, which 
quickly reéducates. The trouble has been 
that the American school has created for 
youth an artificial environment in which 
to practice these values but which has been 
rather effectively insulated from the reali- 
ties of the life surging about the school 
and which youth must enter. It is not 
sufficient to make youth good. They must 
be given a realistic understanding of the 
social system in which they live. This 
means that we as teachers can no longer 
confine our attention to individuals, as 
such. We must become interested in that 
other great educator, society. The school, 
if it would be a genuine social force, can 
no longer ignore the educative effects of 
this society but must counteract these ef- 
fects whenever they are undesirable. Tam- 
many Hall teaches the youth of New York 
City a very definite kind of citizenship. A 
realistic school cannot ignore in its study 
of municipal government the operation of 
Tammany Hall. Tammany must be studied 
and its works, good and bad, appraised. 
Those who advocate a return to a narrow 
curriculum do not understand the faith of 
the fathers. We must mould on the foun- 
dations they laid. We must complete the 
superstructure of social education. 

There has been a tendency to avoid con- 
troversial social issues. The teacher is the 
servant of the people. The people are 
divided into parties and classes. The 
teacher, therefore, should stick to ‘‘educa- 
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tion’’ and not concern himself with the 
more fundamental social and economic 
problems of his time. But any realistic 
education must give the individual under- 
standing of the world in which he lives. 
When schools undertake this realistic edu- 
cation they encounter powerful pressures. 
To describe this state of affairs is to state 
not only a most difficult problem in the 
administration of the curriculum but the 
most important problem in American edu- 
cation today. The mastery of conventional 
subject matter and skills in non-controver- 
sial fields, however important, does not 
comprise all the fundamentals of educa- 
tion. Far more fundamental is social un- 
derstanding, especially in a period of far- 
reaching social change. The school must 
seek to give youth an understanding and 
critical appreciation of the culture in 
which they live. 

What bearing does all this have upon 
the topic of the afternoon? All the bear- 
ing in the world! If we can once see our 
problem, then we can outline our proce- 
dures. It is obvious that every teacher in 
America—in elementary or secondary 
school, in college or university, in teachers 
college or school of education—must be- 
come a student of these more fundamental 
problems in American life and in educa- 
tion. I have thought that it might be well 
to declare a moratorium on the actual mak- 
ing of courses of study for a period of five 
years and instead to organize the teachers 
of every school and of every school system 
for the study of the réle of education in 
American life. Indeed, I think we find here 
the basie principle upon which all curricu- 
lum revision programs should be founded. 
The printed course of study, unless used 
with caution and understanding, may de- 
feat our purposes. The printed course of 
study is not our main objective. Our major 
purposes are a broader concept of educa- 
tion, and more enlightened, alert teachers. 
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This does not abolish the curriculum de- 
partment. Its importance and responsi- 
bilities have been greatly enhanced. In the 
smaller communities the superintendent 
will be the active leader. In the larger 
communities the department should be 
headed by one of the ablest minds in the 
whole educational system. His qualifica- 
tions should include a broad general educa- 
tion, extensive study in the philosophy and 
theory of education and in the social 
sciences, and a genuine interest in the social 
objectives of education. The chief function 
of this department will be that of leading 
the whole educational staff in the study of 
curriculum problems. It will publish mate- 
rials, of course, and these materials will be 
varied in character. Some will have to do 
with fundamental issues in education, 
others with content, still others with 
method. 

Where a staff is constantly engaged in 
the study of the problems of teaching, it 
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will be neither necessary nor desirable to 
make the use of these materials mandatory 
in all schools. 


} 
: 


Wide latitude should be } 


given able faculties that wish to deviate | 


from the recommendations of curriculum 
committees. The only requirements should 


be a well-considered plan and generous co. | 
operation with the entire staff in the ad. | 


ministration of the schools. 

One of the tragedies of the depression 
has been the tendency to dispense with 
services such as curriculum departments, 
While great industries increase their ap. 
propriations for research, schools decrease 
their appropriations for the improvement 
of teaching. A strange situation! The press. 
ing problem of American life is not indus. 
trial but social. Industries must be wisely 
controlled and utilized. A solution must 
be found for political and social problems, 
These are the conditions that make the cur. 
riculum the central problem in education 
today. 


A SUPERVISORY PROGRAM FOR THE SUPERIOR TEACHER 


RutH Vivian WHITACRE 


Primary Supervisor, 


A major problem involving the philoso- 
phy of the supervisor is the proportioning 
of her time among types of teachers. One 
of the aims of supervision is to provide for 
the professional growth of all teachers, yet 
differences in native capabilities, personal- 
ity, and tenure in office do not warrant 
equal distribution of the supervisor’s time 
among all teachers. There is little danger 
of the poor teacher or even the mediocre 
teacher being neglected, but the superior 
teacher often receives a minimum of the 
supervisor’s time. Yet the teacher with 
talent is the one who yields the greatest 


Springfield, Missouri 


returns in terms of creative teaching. Un- 
less there is encouragement, recognition, 
and stimulation toward greater refinement 
of teaching, good teachers often reach a 
plateau, feeling that they have arrived. 
The place of purposing in the learning 
process has been carefully explained by 
Kilpatrick in his Foundations of Method. 
To desire self-growth carries with it an 
essence of priggishness, but to lose oneself 
in a vital enterprise which has great possi- 


bilities for a higher order of things changes . 


the emphasis from self to social service. 
Whether a teaching problem is seen first by 
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» teacher or by supervisor is immaterial if 


the teacher whole-heartedly attempts an 
activity designed to bring about richer liv- 
ing for boys and girls. 

The following is an account of a codpera- 
tive activity undertaken by a supervisor 
and a group of first grade teachers. Al- 
though the initiative was taken by the 
supervisor, the problem did not originate 
with her, for many teachers had already 
asked for help in studying pupils who 
seemed destined to fail. Many of these 
teachers were superior teachers alive to a 
philosophy of education involving the so- 
cial, emotional, and physical welfare of the 
child as well as his mental growth. In 
undertaking this project the supervisor 
tried to give opportunities for leadership 
and for teacher participation in every way 
possible, as well as to provide for individual 
differences among the teachers. Teachers 
were in most cases given their choice of 
the phase of the study they wished to work 
on. Chairmen of committees, the edi- 
torial committee, and teachers for special 
experimentation were appointed by the 
supervisor. 

The approach to the teachers was made 
through a personal letter in order to insure 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problem, and also to place the study upon 
a voluntary basis. An excerpt from the 
letter follows : 


Dear Miss —— 

I feel that the present time is particularly 
appropriate for facing a problem which has 
been confronting us for some time, that of 
pupil retardation in lower grades. We have 
been asked to help cut down expenses in every 
way possible without impairing efficiency in 
teaching. When we reflect that the average 
cost per pupil per year in our school system is 
$63.04 and, consequently, the cost for one pupil 
being retarded for one semester is $31.52, the 
total cost of pupil retardation becomes alarm- 
ing. Although I do not at the present time 
have figures to verify my statement, I believe 
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that half of all cases of retardation in the 
elementary school occur in the first grade. 

But there is an even more important reason 
than the financial one for studying pupil fail- 
ures. Every time that a child fails, something 
important is happening to him—something that 
affects his interest in school life, his attitude 
toward learning, and his confidence in himself. 
We would come more nearly speaking truth if, 
instead of saying a child fails because he is a 
misfit in school life, we should say he is a mis- 
fit because he fails. Again, would we not be 
facing the problem squarely if we asked our- 
selves whose failure it is, anyway, the child’s 
or ours? 

I should like to have all first grade teachers 
interested in the problem of retardation join 
in an investigation of causes of pupil failure 
and in outlining a constructive program for 
dealing with such cases. 


All except two of the teachers invited 
were at the first meeting. Those two sent 
regrets for their necessary absences, asking 
to join the study group next time. The 
attitude of those in attendance was par- 
ticularly inspiring, some bringing notes, 
others suggesting problems and references. 

The purpose of the first two meetings 
was for organization of the study and of 
group and individual assignments. The 
major causes of child failure were sug- 
gested by the teachers and written upon 
the blackboard. These were combined and 
reorganized, after which suggestions were 
in order for techniques through which 
these could be investigated and conclusions 
reached. The result was this outline: 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE FOR INVESTIGATION OF 
First GRADE FAILURES 


Some probable causes: 
1. Immaturity of the child 
a. The six-year-old chronologically 
b. The child under six 
Trend of study: 
What are evidences of immaturity? 
Conduct a study of immaturity of chil- 
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visor’s activities in carrying on the study 


dren in Springfield schools in relation to 
failures 
Some typical case studies 

Recommendations 

Low mentality of the child 

Trend of study: 

a. Study of scientific investigations to deter- 
mine how mentally inferior children learn 

b. Conduct local experiment to determine 
what material and reading method give 
best results with pupils of low mentality 
using equivalent group method 

e. Reports from other cities as to how they 
are meeting the problems of ability 
grouping and curriculum adaptation to 
slow moving groups 

Recommendations 


. Absence from school 


Trend of study: 
Tabulation of frequency of absence with 
accompanying cause. Study of remedial 
measures for most frequent causes of ab- 
sence (these were found to be colds, com- 
municable diseases, migration, fatigue) 
Recommendations 


. Malnutrition and physical defects of chil- 


dren 

Trend of study: 

a. Tabulation of weight records showing gain 

b. Individual study of underweight children 

c. What are the characteristics of a healthy 
child? 

d. Giving tests for hearing and sight 

e. Reports from books and magazines 

Recommendations 


. Large enrollments in classrooms 


a. Making graphs to show comparison of 
large and small enrollments 
Recommendations 


. Emotional disturbances in home and school 


Trend of study: 

a. What are the characteristics of whole- 
some personality in children? 

b. Reports from books and magazines 

c. Several case studies from first-hand ex- 
periences 

Recommendations 


For the remainder of the year, the super- 
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consisted of individual conferences wit) 
chairmen of committees, 
committee meetings upon request, giving 


attendance yf 


original and standardized tests to childrey 


used in experimental groups, individual 
conferences with teachers doing experi. 


mental work, arranging for intervisitation, | 
continually sending books and magazine — 


articles to committee chairmen, and gep. | 


eral management of machinery necessary 
for consistent progress of the work. 
Although in this organization and in the 
carrying out of the program some tim 
could have been saved by the supervisor 
taking a more prominent part, she felt tha 
there were by-products in terms of teacher 
growth equally important to the solutin 
of the problem. Some of these wer: 
(1) knowledge of techniques for solving 
different types of problems; (2) practic 
for some teachers and first-hand observa 
tion for others of local experimentatin 
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(no teacher in the group had ever a- 
tempted exact controlled experimentation 
previous to this time) ; (3) enriched mean 
ing of the educational philosophy that the 
child’s social, physical, and emotion 
growth are just as important as his mentil 
growth; (4) practice in leadership amo 
adults upon the same level of authority a 
oneself ; (5) self-confidence and self-respect 
through original thinking in problem solr- 
ing and the making of worth-while co- 
tributions to the group. 

The results of the work were collected 
by the editing committee, reassembled, ani 
presented to the supervisory council of the 
school system, composed of superintendent 
of schools and all supervisors. The sug: 
gestions of this council in addition to sug- 
gestions from the participating teachers 
for continuing the study will serve as 4 
basis for the coming year’s work. (Note— 
The bulletin giving results of the work is 
so lengthy that it is not included in this 
article.) 
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WHY THE ‘‘CADET’’ SYSTEM FOR THE YOUNG NEOPHYTE 
TEACHER? 


A. R. Map 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


In The Nation’s Schools for October, 
1931, A. F. Elsea reports a description of 
“Teacher Training that Benefits Both 
Teachers and School.’’ This is a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ecadet teaching’’ recently carried 
out in the Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri. Eight 
schools within a radius of thirty-five miles 
of Kirksville are the centers of the ‘‘cadet 
teaching.’’ These vary in size from a two- 
teacher school to a fourteen-teacher school. 
There is a total enrollment of 1,350 pupils, 
with 63 teaching positions. ‘‘ Forty-two 
were filled by regular classroom teachers, 
while twenty-one were occupied by cadet 
or student teachers.’’ ‘‘A cadet teacher 
was assigned to one of the communities for 
a period of three months and assumed the 
position of a regular classroom teacher 
with all the responsibility and authority 
of a regular teacher’’ (italics ours). ‘‘The 
eadet teacher was required to have at least 
thirty semester hours of college training 
for elementary work, and seventy semester 
hours for high school work with special 
training for her particular field.’’ 

Assuming that contractual obligations 
were carried out, these cadets received the 
following amount of supervision : 


1. One hour a day for each cadet was supplied 
by the school system where the cadet was 
located 

. The teachers’ college was to supply one hour 
per week of supervision for each cadet 
teacher 

3. There was to be a professional faculty meet- 

ing of all teachers at least once a week 


i) 
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4. There was to be one weekly group meeting 
attended by all teachers and directed by the 
director of cadet work 


The effects of the instruction upon the 
pupils was measured by use of Stanford 
Achievement Tests, Forms A and B. By 
this means it was discovered that the typi- 
cal changes in status were as follows: 


1. For pupils taught by cadets..... 85% 
of a grade 

2. For pupils taught by regular teachers 
item te 81% of a grade 


In three schools, the cadets apparently 
surpassed the regular teachers; in one 
school, the regular teacher surpassed the 
cadet in securing achievements. 

Comments by cadets favoring the work 
are quoted in the article. These are, then, 
the main features of a ‘‘cadet’’ system 
which is recommended to the consideration 
of the educational public, and apparently 
to the teacher training institutions. 

May we comment briefly upon the funda- 
mental features. The cadet system is not 
new. It has been used in various public 
school systems. Variant forms of it ap- 
pear in different countries. The most out- 
standing analogue is probably that of the 
former German Probejahr for preparation 
of teachers for German secondary schools. 

It is the writer’s belief that most cadet 
systems as organized in the United States 
leave much to be desired, both for the im- 
provement of teaching and for the inter- 
ests and needs of the pupils. Even in su- 
pervised student-teaching under conditions 
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where skilled continuous supervision ob- Supervision Teaching by Cadet FF si 





tains, it is a constant struggle to maintain 


3. Studies of pupil achievements in the state 


5 hours by school 6 hours a day for 5 


teaching of several different subjects each 


standard achievements of pupils. The 1 hour by Teachers days a week, or 3) fF ¥ 
reader is invited, in order to verify this College hours. 
statement to examine the following con- An undefined amount ry 
firmatory data: from two group ¢ 
meetings. ££ 
1. Résumé from nine different studies of ‘ i 
achievements of pupils in training schools Let us examine these estimates. The 
2. A recent study made at Terre Haute, thirty hours of teaching represent the tf 
Indiana t 


normal schools of the state of New York, 
made by the State Department of Education 

4. Study reported at the 1931 sessions of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
and a little search will reveal other data not 
referred to at this point* 


Thus measured results show that occa- 
sionally (sometimes with astonishing regu- 
larity) student-teachers secure better re- 
sults than regular teachers. Let that be 
admitted as established. Let us ask how 
such a condition is possible and the obvi- 
ous answer is that the regular teachers are 
not particularly efficient. How mere be- 
ginners can do better than experienced 
teachers (barring operation of chance) is 
not understandable otherwise. It then fol- 
lows that the cadet teachers were teaching 
under the direction of a group of regular 
teachers who were less efficient teachers 
than the cadets, and the cadets were sup- 
posed to profit from the supervision given 
them by these same regular teachers. 

The amount of supervision per cadet has 
been mentioned. To secure a total for each 
cadet is difficult, but the following table 
represents an approximation of the total 
supervision per week in relation to the 
total teaching as applied to each cadet: 


day in the elementary school. Suppose the 
number is five and that they are reading, 
arithmetic, history, geography, and lan. 
guage. For each subject the cadet should 
prepare and think through the problem of 
objectives, selection, and organization of 
subject matter, selection of techniques and 
means of evaluating instruction. Now 
comes the rub. How can all these things 
be done when a full day is given to teach- 
ing, plus one hour in supervision? If sv 
pervision is to be effective, the supervisor 
must visit and see the cadet for entire class 
periods. When is the supervising teacher 
to do the visiting, if she has six hours a 
day of teaching of her own to do? 

It is the writer’s surmise, after many 
years of experience, that much teaching of 
beginners is waste, so far as pupils are 
concerned, unless the beginner is given 
constructive, continuous supervision. This 
is impossible in a situation in which both 
supervisor and supervised teach full time 
five days a week. Unless time is given for 
supervision, the teaching tends to revert 
to textbook teaching which can be done by 
an untrained teacher. 

Supervision of a constructive and con- 
tinuous type cannot be given by one who 
knows not the principles or the practice of 


Mead, A. R., Supervised Student Teaching, pp. 121-130. Johnson Publishing Co., 1930. 
Jameson, O. G., ‘‘Study of Pupil Personnel in Indiana State Training School,’’ Teachers College 


Journal, pp. 49-50, November, 1929. 


Survey of Practice Departments in New York State Normal Schools. 


ment of Education, Albany, N. Y., 
Seamster, F. C., and Davis, R. A. 


1928. 


Mimeographed. State Depart 


, ‘Efficiency of Training School and Public School Pupils,’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and ‘Supervision, Vol. XVII, March, 1931, pp. 224-231. 
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) supervision. 


There is nothing in Elsea’s 
article to indicate that the regular teachers 
were able to supervise. 

In review, then, the writer wishes to 
commend to readers the consideration of 
certain questions before accepting any ca- 
det system for a mere neophyte, and also 
before giving assent to Elsea’s plan as de- 
scribed in his article. These questions are 
not only questions but they imply criticism 


' of a system so conceived and administered. 


—" 


QUESTIONS 


. How ean cadets who teach all day find time 
for conferences with supervisors? 

_ How can supervisors who teach all of the 
school day find time to visit the classes 
taught by cadets, and how can they find 
time for any large number of effective con- 
ferences with cadets? 

.If mere neophytes in the art of teaching 

ean, as a rule, secure better results in teach- 

ing (as shown by measured achievements of 
pupils), what must be the skill of the regu- 
lar teachers with whom they are compared? 

If regular teachers who as a rule do less 

efficient teaching than cadets, supervise 

cadets, may we not raise a question as to 
the possibility of inferior supervision ? 
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5. If mere neophytes can, as a rule, teach bet- 


ter than regular teachers, what is to be in- 
ferred as to the rights of the children? Are 
the children taught under such conditions 
receiving as near their just dues as they 
would under some other plan of work? 


6. How can supervisors who obviously cannot 


visit classes, except an occasional class 
taught by a cadet, make analysis of the 
teaching done by cadets? How can cadets 
do constructive thinking about their teach- 
ing unless analyses are made by themselves 
or their supervisors? 


The public is paying for the schools. 


The children in the schools have little to 
say and they can do but little about in- 
ferior teaching. There is, then, need for 
eareful scanning of any plan, no matter 
how well recommended it may come. 


The 
writer hopes some one can find a better 
‘‘eadet’’ system for beginners than those 
with which he is familiar, or that ‘‘cadet’’ 
teaching will be used only after candidates 
have had preliminary preparation of a 
sort that (a) helps better to develop the 
candidate as a thinking teacher; and (b) 
protects in a much larger degree the pupils 
taught by the beginner. 


HOW MUCH DO STUDENTS GUESS IN TAKING TRUE - FALSE 
EXAMINATIONS? 


Trvina R. MEuBo 


Instructor in Social Science, New Mezxico State Teachers College, Silver City 


An analysis of this problem disclosed 
only one possible source of data—the stu- 
dent himself. As each pupil makes a de- 
cision on successive items in a true-false 
test, his responses can be separated into 
three rather distinct categories. First, he 
may be said to have exact knowledge of an 
item when he is absolutely sure of the an- 





swer. Second, he may be said to have part 
knowledge of an item when he knows some- 
thing about it but is not positive of the 
answer. Third, there are a number of 
items of which the student is certain that 
he has no knowledge and any answer here 
made would probably be a pure guess. 

Some writers define guessing in rather 
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Com. Civies (H. 8.) 


Com. Civies (H. S.) 
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Economics (H. 8.) 
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Student | New Dir. Other | Student | New Dir. Other | Student | New Dir. Other 
No. Score Score No. Score Score No. Score Score 
26 46 44 17 48 47 1 37 38 
12 46 47 18 46 46 2 35 38 
6 46 46 15 45 43 3 34 34 
23 43 42 9 44 40 4 34 36 
20 43 44 10 43 41 5 34 35 
25 43 43 3 42 39 6 33 33 
28 43 45 27 41 42 7 33 3l 
18 43 42 12 40 40 8 33 32 
16 43 40 5 40 38 9 32 32 
9 43 43 13 39 38 10 31 30 
3 43 39 8 39 40 11 31 30 
14 42 41 22 38 36 12 30 30 
5 42 40 28 37 37 13 30 29 
2 42 44 21 37 38 14 30 33 
29 41 41 19 37 33 15 29 29 
22 41 40 14 36 37 16 29 30 
15 41 43 11 36 36 17 28 28 
4 41 44 2 36 34 18 28 27 
19 39 40 4 35 37 19 28 31 
32 38 38 1 34 27 20 24 25 
21 38 38 20 33 34 21 23 25 
27 37 39 24 32 33 22 23 22 
13 37 37 25 32 29 
11 37 34 23 32 31 
31 36 37 6 31 33 
1 36 34 3 26 25 
8 36 36 26 26 23 
10 34 35 
24 32 31 
30 31 31 
17 31 28 
7 29 28 
Items in test...... 50 Items in test...... 50 Items in test...... 40 
No. of pupils...... 32 No. of pupils. ..... 27 No. of pupils...... 22 
AS ene . 94 Dreamers wareina 91 is otra toranesd iandinson 94 
io ee en .0151 Pee ons eakins .0205 i, a eee oe .0165 
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general terms as ‘‘any response of which 
the student is not entirely sure.’’ The 
typical ‘‘do not guess’’ instructions, how- 
ever, define guessing as “‘any response 
made without a better basis than pure 
chance.’’ Webster’s New International 
Dictionary defines guess: ‘‘To form an 
opinion concerning, without knowledge, or 
means of knowledge; to judge of at ran- 
dom; to conjecture.’’ By guessing in this 
study is meant any situation wherein the 
student taking the test is definitely sure he 
knows nothing at all about the true-false 
item under consideration, and that any an- 
swer he may give is just a “‘pure guess’’ 
with an equal (fifty-fifty) chance of being 
either right or wrong. Since the R-W 
formula, based upon the logic and the 


' mathematics of probability, implies that 


‘chance’? and ‘‘pure guessing’’ are one 


_ and the same thing, it is only reasonable 


—_ 





to delimit the term ‘‘guessing’’ in this 
study so that it will be in agreement with 
what is usually meant in discussions of 
this question. 

On this theoretical basis, a uniform di- 
rection sheet for use in connection with all 
true-false tests was prepared. A true- 
false test of fifty items was given to a class 
of twenty-three college students taking a 
course in elementary sociology. When this 


_ class claimed exact knowledge, their re- 
' sponses were correct almost nine times out 
_ of ten. When they indicated part knowl- 
_ edge, their responses were correct sixty- 
_ eight per cent of the time. When guessing 
_ was indicated, their responses were only 


fifty-nine per cent correct. These prelim- 


_ inary results verified the theoretical as- 


sumptions with one exception. Did the use 
of the new directions for indicating states 


_ of knowledge affect the reliability of the 
_ tests? To clear up this point two different 


tests with equivalent forms were devised. 
The new directions were used with only 


_ one form. Table I shows the results. 


The true-false tests used in this study 
were regular classroom examinations given 
to students in each of the various levels in 
both the high school and college depart- 
ments of New Mexico State Teachers Col- 
lege. A total of 67,770 responses from 
1,480 different test papers were tabulated. 
The Findings: 

1. Students guess 14.53% of the time, 
use part knowledge almost 36% of the 
time, and use exact knowledge on nearly 
50% of the total true-false items. 

2. When students claim to know the an- 
swer exactly, they are actually right about 
87% of the time, for part knowledge 72% 
right; for pure guessing the chances are as 
585 to 415 that the answer will be right. 

3. Students get about 77% of their total 
true-false items right and about 23% 
wrong. Of the total number of rights, 
56% come from items of which the student 
has exact knowledge, 33% from part 
knowledge, and only 11% from pure guess. 
Of the total number of wrongs, 29% come 
from exact knowledge, 44% from part 
knowledge, and 26% from pure guess. 

4. If most of the wrongs of exact knowl- 
edge are due to misinformation, then mis- 
information amounting to no more than 
7% of the total items accounts for 29% of 
the total wrongs. Misinformation is prob- 
ably as potent a factor in test success or 
failure as is guessing. 

5. There is no significant difference in 
the amount of guessing done by (1) men 
and women; (2) students of different age 
groups; (3) students in any of their sev- 
eral classes. Good students guess slightly 
less than do the poor students. 

6. The experimental evidence indicates 
decided inaccuracy and injustice in the 
use of the R-W formula and supports the 
use of the method of scoring true-false tests 
by .simply counting the number of rights 
as certain to be more accurate almost every 
time than scoring R-W. 














UNIT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
KALAMAZOO! 


Objective: 


To know in simple form the early history 
of Kalamazoo. 


Procedure: 


One day a child brought in a picture 
showing his grandfather’s old home and a 
brief view of Portage Street as it looked 
many years ago. Several children spoke 
about the way Portage Street had changed 
from the past to the present. 

This led to a discussion as to how all of 
Kalamazoo looked many years ago. Pic- 
tures of early Kalamazoo were borrowed 
from the Publie Library and shown in the 
schoolroom. Important differences _ be- 
tween the past and present in regard to the 
changes in the public buildings, streets, 
and private homes were noted and dis- 
cussed. 

The children received many interesting 
bits of information about early Kalamazoo 
from their grandparents and elderly neigh- 
bors. Several of the boys and girls told 
the class of the Centennial celebration and 
pageant which they attended here last 
spring. 

The pageant showed that the Indians 
lived here before any white men came. 
Several of the children brought in flint ar- 
row heads which their fathers had found 
in the soil. The fact that such relies are 
found here made the former existence of 
the Indians seem more of a reality to the 
children. 

The class listed probable reasons for the 
settlements made here, first by the Indians 
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and then later by the white men. Many 
children told the class unusual and inter. 
esting reasons why their parents and 
grandparents made homes here, as several 
are of foreign descent. 

After all the available information had 
been collected, the boys and girls wrote 
their own class story of early Kalamazoo, 
The points discussed were: 


A. Indian occupancy 
1. Reasons for settlement 
a. River for transportation and food 
b. Rich soil 
e. Point of intersection of trails 
d. Lookout from high western hill 
e. Pleasant valley 
2. Homes of Indians compared with ours 
3. Life of children 
a. Work of boys and girls 
b. Amusements—Indian games 


B. Arrival of white men 
1. Reasons for coming of white men 
a. To trade 
b. To hunt 
c. To make homes 
2. Bronson 
a. Home of logs as compared to our 
present homes 
b. Location of first home on corner of 
Westnedge and Kalamazoo Avenue 
ce. The village of Bronson as compared to 
the present city 
3. Kalamazoo 
a. Changing of name from Bronson to 
the Indian name, Kalamazoo 
b. Rapid growth from village to city 
4. Dutch settlement 
a. Reasons for staying here 
b. Influence of settlement of Dutch, as 
Dutch names, raising of flowers, 
celery, ete. 


1These units were prepared under the general supervision of Zoe C. Shaw, Supervisor of Later Ele- 


mentary Department (Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6).—Ed. 
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Activities: 

1. The children drew pictures of early Kala- 
mazoo 

9, Several children painted other pictures on 
the easel 

3, Pictures of early Kalamazoo were collected 
and displayed 

4, Many told the class of their probable experi- 
ences as a pioneer boy or girl 

5. A representation of the village of Kala- 
mazoo was made on the sand table 

6. Indian and pioneer relics were collected and 
displayed 

7. The children visited the Library House 





Materials: 


1. Pictures and relics of early Kalamazoo 
2. Stereopticon slides and pictures from the 

| Publie Library 

3. Sand table representations—log 
miniature trees, ete. 

’ 4, Printing set 

5, Easel and paints 

6. Reference books 


cabins, 


References: 


1. “Clipping Book of Early Kalamazoo” from 
Publie Library 

| 2. “Centennial Literature” available at Public 
Library 

3. “Mewanee”—Indian Story 

4. “History Stories for Primary Grades,” Way- 
land 


a 


Outcomes: 


. A better understanding of the life and hard- 

ships of the early settlers 

An appreciation of our advantages in heat, 

transportation, protection, shelter, light, 

food, ete. 

_ 3. A more vital and lasting interest in the his- 

| tory and city of Kalamazoo 

. A decided improvement in organizing ma- 
terial 

. An interest in finding and collecting infor- 

_ mation about the immediate family and its 

' history 

| 6. A more complete knowledge and understand- 
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Tests: 
Suggested Types: 


1. “True and False” 


bo 


. “Completion” 
3. Directions printed for silent reading and 
seat work 


Time: 


Eight or nine weeks. 


UNIT OF WORK IN THIRD GRADE 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


Public Utilities—Post Office 
Objectives: 


A. General objective: 
To know in some detail the work of 
some of our public utilities, and to 
appreciate the advantages they give 
to us. 

B. Specific objective: 
To gain a better understanding of the 
work of our post office. 


Procedure: 


The study of the post office came about 
in the following manner: 

Before Valentine’s Day, the children 
voiced their desire to have a valentine box. 
It was finally decided, after conversation, 
to make several small boxes and one large 
one. They were painted red. The small 
ones were placed at different points in the 
room. A postman was chosen twice daily 
(morning and afternoon) to collect the 
valentines from the small boxes and put 
them into the large box to remain there 
until Valentine’s Day. A cap and a bag 
were made for the postman. 

One day, after Valentine’s Day, there 
was a letter in one of the boxes for the 
teacher. It was from a child in the class 
and was very crude. The following con- 
versation arose: 


Teacher: This morning I had a very pleasant 
surprise. Would you like to hear about it? 
Children: Oh, yes! 
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T.: This morning Chester found an envelope 
in one of the mail boxes. It had my name 
on it. He brought it to me. I thought it 
was a late valentine, but when I opened it I 
found a nice letter from Olive. 

Anna: What did it say? 

T.: Shall we let them see it, Olive? 

Olive: Yes. 

T.: Usually we don’t ask to see letters belong- 
ing to some one else unless the person wants 
us to see it. But Olive and I should like you 
to see this one. (Holds up envelope. Takes 
out letter.) Shall I read what it says? 

Many Children: Yes! 

Willie: Let Olive read it. 

T.: All right. Will you read it, please, Olive? 
(Olive reads the short, crude letter.) 

T.: Wasn’t that a nice letter? 

Children: Yes. 

Betty: But she forgot to put the date at the 
top. 

T.: Yes, she did forget that. Perhaps she 
didn’t know she should put the date at the 
top of her letter. Did you, Olive? 

Olive: No, I didn’t. 

Ethel: I didn’t either. 

T.: Well, well! Shall those of us who do know 
how to write a good letter, tell the others 
about it? 

Children: Yes. 

T.: Let’s make believe this square of blackboard 
is our sheet of paper. Where should we 
write the date? 

Betty: Up in that corner (points to the right). 

T.: Yes, right up here in the upper right-hand 
corner. What is the date today? 

C.: The seventeenth. 

T.: The seventeenth of what? 

C.: The seventeenth of February. 

T.: Can you tell me now just what I should 
write for the date? 

Teddy: February seventeenth. 
Feb. 17.) 

T.: Is that all? 

Dorothy: Write 1933. (Teacher writes 1933.) 

T.: See! I didn’t write all of February. What 
did I write? 

C.: Feb. 

T.: We call that an abbreviation. It is the 
short way to write February. When we 


(Teacher writes 
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write an abbreviation we put a period after 
it. 


In this way the form of a good letter 
was developed. Practice in letter writing 
came about through: 


1. Writing to classmates (when the urge was 
felt) 

2. Class composition and copying of a letter to 
Miss C thanking her for some riddles 
and asking for some more 

3. Class composition and copying of a letter 
to Mr. N , a postman (father of one of 
the children), asking him to come and tell 
us more about the post office. Another let- 
ter thanking him for his visit 

4. Class composition and copying of a letter to 
send with subscriptions to “My Weekly 
Reader” 








When letter writing had become quite 
an interest, it was suggested that the let- 
ters should be put into envelopes and 
stamped before they went into the post 
boxes. Consequently committees became 
very busy making stamps and envelopes. 

Interest in the further study of the work 
of the post office came rapidly. The topics 
discussed were: 


1. Location of post office 

2. Departments—special delivery, general de- 
livery, air mail, parcel post, cancellation of 
stamps, boxes, money orders 

3. Difference in mail service in a city, a small 
town, and in rural communities 

4. Railway post office; its similarity to city 
office 

5. Vehicles needed for postal service—mail 
car, mail truck, parcel post truck, mail 
plane, baggage truck, and mail bag 

6. How to help the postman 
(a) numbers on houses 
(b) house mail boxes placed conveniently 

for postman 

(c) complete addresses on mail 

7. People employed by post office department 
—post delivery men, railway postmen, 
clerks, truck drivers, laborers. The exam- 
inations given them 
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8. Uniforms 

9, What the money paid for stamps is used 
for 

10. Comparison of mail deliveries today and 

those in time of the pioneers 


Activities: 


z' 


2. 


. Making postman’s hat and bag of blue 
paper 

Constructing a “post office’ from boxes 
and cardboard with windows for stamps, 
parcel post, money orders, general delivery. 
Painting mail boxes green after Valentine’s 
day 

. Making stamps and envelopes 


4, Naming rows of desks for streets. Print- 


ao 


f—>) 


ing names for front seats in each row and 
numbers for each seat 

. Printing signs for post office and post 
boxes, e.g., Parcel Post, Hours of Colleec- 
tion, 10:15 and 2:30 

. Committee visits Postal Station with the 
teacher, to get money order to send for 
“My Weekly Reader” and bring it back 
and tell others about it 


7. A few began stamp collections 


co 


o 


. Constructed mail truck from a cart and 
cardboard 

. Took turns being post delivery men, postal 
clerks, and truck drivers. The postal clerks 
cancelled the stamp on each letter with the 
“waving line” marker in the sign and price 
marker set 


10. Invited Mr. Nelson, a postman, to talk to 


us. Prepared intelligent questions to ask 
him. Wrote letter of thanks to him later 


Outcomes: 


iL 


Cw nO 


Practice in writing a short interesting letter 
in correct form 


. Practice in addressing envelopes 
- Some knowledge of the different depart- 


ments in the post office, e.g., special delivery, 
parcel post, railway post office, ete. 


. Recognizing stamps of common denomina- 


tion by colors 


. Practice in counting and writings by 2’s in 


numbering houses (desks) for street num- 
bers 


. Practice in courtesy in working with each 


other, listening to reports or accounts of 
other children, listening to Mr. Nelson tell 
about the post office, and writing a “thank 
you” letter to him 


7. Further realization of what life in a city 


today means through comparison of mail 
service in rural communities and small 
towns with that of Kalamazoo, and compari- 
son of mail service now with that service in 
the time of pioneers 


8. Understanding of our responsibilities in 


helping the work of the post office to go 
along smoothly (house numbers, completely 
addressed envelopes, etc.). 


Time: 
About three weeks. 


FIFTH GRADE CLUB UNIT 
Objective: 


To become better citizens through a 
spirit of good fellowship. 


Introduction: 


The 4A group had never had a club, so 
after having been told about successful 
clubs boys and girls had had, they were 
very anxious to have one of their own. 


Procedure: 


We had elected our officers and were ex- 
periencing our first meeting when Miss 
S—— came to visit us. Of course it was 
necessary for us to have a name, so after 
much consideration ‘‘The Thoughtful 
Thinkers’’ was chosen. It was suggested 
that we have a club box in which all im- 
portant things might be put. Its first use 
was for putting in our slogans. The slo- 
gan we chose was ‘‘ Think of Others and Be 
Thoughtful Brothers.’’ A club pledge 
was then decided upon: 


I pledge obedience to the rules of The 
Thoughtful Thinkers Club, to its officers and 
to its members. I will remember our slogan at 
all times and to the best of my ability do justice 
to it. 
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Children were appointed to work on va- 
rious committees, such as thrift, safety, 
news, library, health, and report at the 
club meeting every Wednesday afternoon. 

When the 4A’s became 5B’s, to their 
delight they were given a half hour each 
day with the 5A’s. Jean thought this 
would be a very fine opportunity to invite 
the 5A’s to join them. The 5A’s, who had 
been members of the Wide Awake Work- 
ers, gladly accepted the invitation. The 
election of officers proved most interesting. 
After the nominations were made by both 
groups, quite an extensive campaign was 
carried out, ending in speeches, yells, and 
songs led by various managers for the can- 
didates. Election ballots were prepared 
and fortunately the election resulted in the 
president being from the 5A, the secretary 
from the 5B, and a tie between a 5B and 
5A terminated in their presiding alternate 
times. Wishing to have a different order 
of procedure for their meetings, it was 
suggested that a program for the year 
should be prepared, with a chairman and 
assistant to preside at each meeting. 

The following program was decided 
upon, growing out of important happen- 
ings during the year: 


February 12—Abraham Lincoln 

February 19—George Washington 

February 26—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
and “Buffalo Bill” 

March 5—Inventions 

March 12—Interesting Books I Have Read 

March 19—Things That Come in the Spring 

March 26—Our Feathered Friends 

April 9—The Covered Wagon Centennial 

April 16—Thrift 

April 23—Trees—Kinds I Know and Would 
Like to Know 

April 30—Flowers—Our Wild Flowers 

May 7—Animals—Pets and Wild 

May 14—Tributes to Our Mothers and Mothers 
of History 

May 21—Charles Lindbergh (Arrival in Paris) 

May 28—Wars—Revolutionary, Civil, World 
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June 4—A Visit to Interesting Places jn 
Kalamazoo 

June 11—Health 

June 18—Vacation Plans 


A Club Year Book was made in the Art 
Room, in which all important information 
concerning our club was recorded. 


Outcomes: 


1, An attitude of pride in presenting something 
worth while 

2. The development of initiative and courtesy 

3. A fine spirit which was carried over into 
their other activities 

4. The feeling of a personal responsibility for 
the success of the club 

5. The collecting of material pertaining to the 
subject to be discussed 


Materials: 


Pictures and books from the Library pertaining 
to the subject to be discussed 

Various articles of interest contributed by 
children 

Bulletin board for announcements 

Reference books 

Books from Literature and Reading Rooms 

Newspapers 

News Outline 

Weekly News 


Time: 


Semester. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
Specific Objectives: 
To find out just what the Olympic 
Games are like. 


To realize what the Greek people have 
given us through the Olympic Games. 


Procedure: 


One morning in devotionals, having 
talked about the Swiss people before, a 
little boy told us he had exciting news 
from the newspaper. ‘‘The Swiss people 
are not coming to the Olympic Games that 
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are going to be held in the United States 
in 1932.’? He seemed highly insulted and 
started to ask just what Olympic Games 
meant. Several people knew that the 
Greek people had something to do with 
them, but that was the extent of their 
jnowledge. So they decided to find out. 


' Suggestions of where to look varied from 


the dictionary to ‘‘my father.’’ They de- 


cided to take paper and write down all 


the interesting things they found; so the 
next two days were spent ‘‘hunting.’’ 

Little by little pictures, metals, iron 
balls, and sharpened fishpoles appeared as 
signs of extensive information. Then for 
a week we just listened and put together 
everybody’s bits of information and here 
is what we discovered : 


Greece is a beautiful mountainous peninsula 
made so by earthquakes long ago. Because of 
this the people lived in little groups, each 
thinking they must defend themselves from 
any enemy. The sea on three sides called for 
them to venture away and learn and see new 
things. But to do this they had to be brave 
and strong. They respected everything that 
had more power than they, so they made gods 
of the Sea, Sun, and all such things. They be- 
lieved the gods helped them, so they honored 
and made sacrifices to them. With beauty all 
around—the blue seas and the mountains— 
beauty was always in their minds. So when 
they decided to honor Apollo, the Sun God, 
they built a beautiful temple to him and 
showed him how strong and well they kept 
themselves by racing and such feats, which they 
named the Olympic Games. These games they 
decided pleased Apollo, so they wanted to con- 
tinue them forever. Therefore they started 
training their children at the age of seven to 
become strong and to be brave. They built 
more beautiful temples, such as the Parthenon, 
all to honor their gods. A truce was declared 
over all Greece when the Games were held, so 
all nations or little groups would come together 
peacefully. Each time the Games were held, 


more features were added. Artists made pic- 


tures, sculptors brought their statues, and men 
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such as Homer wrote and sang in honor of the 
heroes. The Greeks ventured away from their 
country to learn more and in doing so taught 
other people their ideas. 

The Romans were the first to accept some of 
their ideas and they taught still others until 
today we ourselves have these very games. We 
have gym every day to stay healthy just as 
they trained to be healthy and strong. We 
see examples of the beautiful work they brought 
to these contests all over the world. We have 
copies of their work in our own country. 


Activities: 


We weighed and measured all the people 
to find out if they were healthy and, if 
not, what was wrong. We advised milk, 
fresh air, and sleep to many and found 
that one child especially gained so that it 
was noticeable. 

We divided into groups and every day 
raced, threw the javelin (a pointed fish- 
pole which one of the boys made), threw 
the discus, and broadjumped. Each group 
had a captain to watch and report on the 
progress of the different people. The 
groups called themselves by such names as 
‘*Golden Arrow’’ and names they had read 
in Greek stories. 

We decided to have Olympic Games our- 
selves and give badges to the winners and 
a laurel crown to the most honored one— 
just as the Greeks did. 

A little girl showed us medals her father 
had won in the U. 8. Rifle Games and from 
these we patterned our own badges, which 
we made in art class. 

In art class we drew pictures of the 
Greeks to see who could have the best one 
to display for our games. We made a 
Greek flag to carry and honor just as they 
did. 

We wrote invitations to the third, fifth, 
and sixth grades and invited them to come 
and see our games. But then we were 


afraid they might not understand just 
what we were doing, so we decided to 
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have a little assembly first and explain 
everything. Here are the plans of our 
assembly. 

The captains had chosen the two best 
from their groups and these people were 
seated on the stage. The Greek flag was 
on one side where everyone might see it. 


1. We told them what great respect the Greek 
people have for their flag and how they 
carry it to every important event 

2. We told them when, where, and just how the 
Games were held 

3. We told them how they train for months get- 
ting fit for them 

4. Then the courtesy of the Greek people while 
attending the Games was made very im- 
pressive, so the children would do the same 

5. We showed them the javelin, the discus, and 
explained all about the badges and Laurel 
Crown 

6. The players were introduced and each one 
told just what he was going to do 

7. We invited all the people to come down to 
our room and see the pictures we had drawn 
and the stories and poems we had written 

8. Then, with the Greek flag ahead, we all 
marched out to the playground, where ropes 
had been fixed, and the Games were held 

9. The badges and Laurel Crown were then 
placed on the winners 


Materials: 


Library pictures 

Stereoscopes 

Crayons, paints and drawing paper 

Diseus and javelin 

Maps of Greece 

Map of the World 

A Laurel Crown (made by the children of any 
leaves such as the spirea) 


References: 


Baldwin, Old Greek Stories 

Aldis Dunbar, The Light Bearers, pages 67-84 

Tappan, History of Greece, pages 24-36, 67-84 

Lamprey, The Childhood of Greece—all good, 
especially Chapter 6 

Free and Treadwell, Fourth Reader, pages 130- 
148, 201-226; Sixth Reader, pages 53-91 


Row, Peterson & Co., Tales from Far and Near 
pages 1-12 

Tappan, Old World Heroes 

Fairgrieve and Young, Homes Far Away, 
pages 105-119 

World Book 

Compton’s—for pictures of their armor 


Essentials: 


By giving our own Olympic Games we! 
learned just what the Games were like and | 
how they demanded health and training | 
physically and morally on the part of the 
Greeks. 

We realized that these games were given 
to honor their gods so they might win 
favor for themselves. 

We learned that the Games challenged 
the best that was in the Greeks, whether 
it was art, music, sculpture, or physical 
exertion. 

We found that the Greeks were held 
together as a people by this great event 
because it was an interest in common. 

We found that the Games affected con. 
merce, for where so many thousands of 
people were together, there must have been 
a vast amount of buying and selling. 

We realized that the Greeks were the 
originators of our own physical culture. 


Our INVITATION 


We have been practicing for many weeks 
To try and be more like the Greeks. 

Some day soon, when it does not rain, 
Would you like to come and see who can gail 
The Laurel Crown of our Olympic Games? 


Tue FourtH Grade 


Our Sone 


“Our Greece” 


The Land of Greece! The Land of Greece! 
A Peninsula on the sea 

The Land of Greece! The Land of Greece! 
All we Greeks loved beautiful things. 


JOHN VERSCHOOF 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 





PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION GETS 
ANOTHER SCOLDING 


Our great polemic, Dr. Bagley, has 
been at it again. For twenty years or 
more he has stood resolutely in opposition 
to almost every innovation that has at- 
tempted to enter the public schools. In 
1913, as he takes pride in pointing out, he 
stood amidst the wreckage implied by the 
Bull Moose campaign and Wilson’s New 
Freedom and the overwhelming defeat of 
Taft and the ‘‘Old Guard’’ to warn school- 
men against ‘‘excessive individualism.’’ 
The War came along and almost all indi- 
vidualism was crushed among the Ameri- 
can masses; we accepted discipline and 
respected our ‘‘elders’’ as, says Bagley, 
the Athenians did in 500 B. c. And now 
he blames our docility on individualism in 
the public schools! 

In 1914, Bagley opposed vocational edu- 
cation; in 1916, he fought the junior high 
school; in 1917, he took his stand for 
“sound scholarship’’ in teacher-training 
institutions ; in 1920, he challenged intelli- 
gence tests; in 1924, he attacked ‘‘scien- 
tific’? curriculum making; in 1929, he 
demanded the ingraining of moral habits 
and stormed against ‘‘kick psychologies.”’ 
Since then, he has continued his fight on 
all fronts. Truly a doughty warrior! 

No one ean challenge the value of his 
great services to American education even 
though, like the writer, he should disagree, 
in greater or less degree, with Bagley on 
every count. American progressive and 
radical educators have been compelled to 
reéxamine their platforms and procedures 


* William C, Bagley, ‘‘ Modern Educational Theories and Practical Considerations.’’ 
fore Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Minneapolis, February 27, 1933. 


April 1, 1933, 


as they surely would not have done had 
Bagley not so convincingly attacked his 
own interpretations of every effort to reéx- 
amine and radically to modify conven- 
tional practices. 

Unfortunately he has won his greatest 
acclaim from those intrenched administra- 
tors and teachers who merely wish to pro- 
tect what is traditional. Bagley says that 
he ‘‘would rather be right than progres- 
sive.’’ But the hosts that straggle in his 
train prefer to be inert rather than either 
right or progressive. 

In his recent address, Bagley gives sup- 
port to activity units in the ‘‘earlier stages 
of education’’ and for ‘‘some unfortunates 
who never get beyond this stage,’’ ‘‘who 
volitionally never grow up.’’ For the rest, 
however, he insists ‘‘that the higher-order 
interests are attained in no other way than 
through an initial period of struggle of 
effort to do initially uninteresting and 
sometimes distasteful things.’’ It does 
seem that the utter avoidance of intellec- 
tual activities not directly connected with 
business, golf, contract bridge, and sex by 
our bourgeoisie—almost all of whom have 
been ‘‘educated’’ by means of book his- 
tory, book science, grammar, mathematics, 
and foreign languages—should have given 
Bagley pause before making that state- 
ment. Surely, the upper grade and high 
school and college training which our pres- 
ent adult population endured for two or 
four or ten years has been uninspiring 
enough, stupid enough, and regimented 
enough to satisfy all glorifiers of discipline 
through mortification of the flesh. 


Address be- 
School and Society, 
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The point that Bagley seems almost wil- 
fully to avoid is that the practices he 
attacks scarcely exist outside of a very, 
very few experimental schools which ac- 
count for a negligible part of our adult 
population. For the rest, even in pro- 
gressive public schools, activity units 
merely supplement the academic grind, ex- 
cept for dull-normal youths—and for them 
Bagley would presumably approve oppor- 
tunities which would permit their suc- 
cesses. 

Smashing Straw Men. Four statements 
concerning American educational theory 
by an Australian educator are quoted by 
Bagley: (1) ‘‘An experience which is not 
of immediate value to the child has no 
place in the schoolroom.’’ (2) ‘‘All 
schoolroom situations should arise from 
the learner’s felt need of the moment.’’ 
(3) ‘‘Training (or disciplinary) value of 
a subject can no longer be used as a cri- 
terion in curriculum making.’’ (4) ‘‘The 
walls between subjects must be broken 
down completely in order that the school 
work may be properly ‘motivated.’ ”’ 

Though he rephrases these statements, 
Bagley apparently accepts their accuracy 
and bases his attack upon them. But few 
if any American progressives would state 
their credos in such absolute terms. They 
would probably insist on an immediately 
felt need for experiences without limiting 
the values to those which are immediate; 
such a felt need might readily develop 
from a dramatization of adult life or from 
an association with adults in dealing with 
their adult problems. Training in habits 
and attitudes of real life values is perhaps 
more typical of progressive than of tradi- 
tional schools; it is the mysticism of 
‘‘training’’ set forth by apologists for rela- 
tively meaningless subject matters and 
formal methods from which progressives 
dissent. Finally, reality of experience 
which incidentally implies motivation, not 
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motivation as such, is the justification for 
the reorganization of subjects typical of 
progressive schools. 

Further on in his address, Bagley con. 
trasts effort that grows out of interest with 
interest that grows out of effort, approving 
the latter as superior to the former. No 
such distinction is made by Dewey nor by 
his followers. All intelligent progressives 
recognize both geneses and plan their pro. 
cedures to exploit both of them. Indeed, 
the activity program is best justified by 
the interests that it generates rather than 
by those which motivate it. 

Next, Bagley ascribes to progressives an 
assumption ‘‘that those who are subjected 
to the type of learning formerly supposed 
to discipline the mind are actually harmed 
thereby.’’ It has surely been asserted that 
failure and discouragement and mind- 
wandering and truancy and misbehavior 
and elimination have been undesirable re- 
sults of such subjection; not harm but in- 
ertness of ideas and distaste for continued 
use of the subjects have characterized those 
pupils who have endured them without 
failure. 

Kriner’s study, cited by Bagley, does not 
invalidate the progressives’ assertion re- 
garding formal and relatively meaningless 
subject matter. Indeed, elsewhere in his 
address, he himself gives approval to mean- 
ingful activities. 

He refers to the Athenian education of 
the late sixth and early fifth centuries B. ¢,, 
which ‘‘laid great emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of strength and physical vigor 
and manly courage and endurance . 
the study of the great classies of Greek 
literature . . . the Homeric cycle, the great 
songs and the choruses from the great 
tragedies. On the ethical side, it included 
respect for elders, devotion to duty, and 
especially devotion to the duties of citi- 
zenship. Unlike other systems of educa- 
tion in the ancient world, Athenian 
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education was vital and meaningful rather 
than stupidly verbal.’’ 

Right, Dr. Bagley! And such education 
exemplifies precisely the spirit and prac- 
tices of the progressive school that you at- 
tack. Through athletics and games, 
through student participation in school 
and community welfare, and through a 
discriminating appreciation of our elders 


_ —including Mitchell and Insull—our pro- 


gressive schools are reproducing for the 


' youths of America the very best of the 


spirit and practices typical of the peda- 
gogy of early Athenian community life 


' following Cleisthenes’ expulsion of the 


tyrants. 

Bagley refers modestly to his waning in- 
fluence. Nonsense! There is scarcely a 
man in American education whose influ- 
ence is so strongly impressed upon and so 
readily recognized in the programs of 
American schools from primary schools 
through teachers’ colleges. Those of us 
who disagree with him admire his sturdi- 
ness, are grateful for his friendship, and 
proud of his objective and generous per- 
sonality. Long may he wave! 

P. W. L. Cox 


COMMENTS ON DR. COX’S EDITORIAL 


I am greatly honored by Dr. Cox’s spir- 
ited and refreshing editorial anent a paper 
that I presented at Minneapolis. I think 
that I should be particularly grateful to 
him for reminding me of the educational 
“innovations’’ that I have opposed during 
the past twenty years. The record has the 


| appearance of being decidedly negative. 
| Naturally one does not like to think of 


one’s self as a constitutional stand-patter, 


| objecting to every suggestion of change; 
| hence in self-defense I must correct some 


of the items in Cox’s bill of indictment, 
and (since in his judgment I have been 
wrong on all counts) I must defend the 
others. 
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Take 1914, for instance. Cox charges 
me with opposing vocational education at 
that time. As a matter of fact, I drafted 
one of the two competing bills that were 
introduced in the Illinois legislature for 
establishing and subsidizing vocational 
courses in schools of secondary grade—that 
is, from the ninth grade on. I did protest 
against the proposals to inject narrow vo- 
cational courses into the elementary-school 
program. I also urged that the most gen- 
erous provision possible be made for fun- 
damental and liberal education to the end 
that adaptability to changing conditions 
might be fostered—so that society might 
be protected in some measure against un- 
predictable changes. This seems now to 
have been a well-balanced position thor- 
oughly justified by the developments of the 
past twenty years. 

Then there was the year 1916 when, ac- 
cording to Cox, I fought the junior high 
school. I did not oppose the junior high 
school as such (although I was not at all 
enthusiastic about it), but I did protest 
against the proposal radically to differen- 
tiate the curricula beginning with the sev- 
enth grade. I made this protest on the 
ground that eight years of common, basic 
culture were none too much for a democ- 
racy that had embraced universal suffrage. 
As a matter of fact, wherever extensive 
differentiations have been permitted, the 
junior high school has usually come to 
grief. 

It was in 1922 (not 1920, as Cox says) 
that I stood practically alone (and with 
my back against the wall) in my conten- 
tion that the IQ as determined by the in- 
telligence tests did not represent simon- 
pure native intelligence but was influenced 
by nurtural factors. For this crime the 
psychologists drummed me out of a camp 
in which my training and some very mod- 
est contributions entitled me to at least a 
pup-tent. Now, without mentioning my 
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name, they concede that I was right. In 
1924, I severely criticized an appraisal of 
American intelligence based upon the as- 
sumption that the Army tests were valid 
measures of native mentality. Several 
years later, the psychologist whose book I 
had condemned proved himself to be a real 
scientist as well as a courageous scholar 
by publicly admitting the invalidity of his 
earlier inferences and conclusions. Con- 
cerning Cox’s charge that I did not swal- 
low the IQ, hook, line, and sinker, I confess 
that I am not particularly ashamed of my 
record. 

Cox charges me with attacking ‘‘scien- 
tific’? eurriculum-making. As a matter of 
fact, I published the first objective investi- 
gation of curriculum problems in the field 
of the social studies, and in 1924-1925 I 
was research director of the California 
Curriculum Study. It is true that I have 
pointed out absurdities in certain ‘‘stud- 
ies’’ that took their ‘‘scientific’’ techniques 
so solemnly as to be ridiculous. It is true, 
too, that I have protested against certain 
developments in the curriculum-revision 
movement. Of the plethora of wild-eyed 
notions that have befuddled American 
teachers and messed up American educa- 
tion, the notion that every local community 
must have a curriculum all its own easily 
wins the first prize. Today no fewer 
than thirty-five thousand different cur- 
ricula are on file in the curriculum library 
of Teachers College. Nearly all of these 
have been constructed during the past ten 
years by committees of teachers in local 
school systems. I hold no brief for abso- 
lute uniformity in the school programs of 
a great nation, but the diversity, not to 
say confusion, that now prevails in our 
country defeats the fundamental purpose 
of a democratic school system—the insur- 
ance, namely, of a basic, common eculture— 
and beyond this it is a gross injustice to 
the children whose parents are so incon- 
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siderate as to move from one community ty 
another during the period of elementary. 
school training. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that the lack of a reasonable 
degree of uniformity in curriculum ma. 
terials and in grade-placement is a mos 
significant cause of retardation among the 
children of mobile families, and yet the faq 
of curriculum revision has proceeded 
blithely on its way, oblivious to the fyp. 
damental function that a school system 
should discharge and equally oblivious ty 
the fundamental rights and welfare of 
children. 

(I may say parenthetically that a beset. 
ting sin of American education lies in the 
use of terms that carry emotional mean. 
ings. In the discussion of our very serious 
and very complicated problems, such terms 
are a heavy handicap to sound reasoning, 
A foreign visitor recently called attention 
to the phenomenon. For example, he said, 
when one contrasts a ‘‘static’’ curriculum 
with a ‘‘changing”’ or ‘‘adjustable’’ cur. 
riculum one loads the dice in favor of the 
latter and against the former. On the 
other hand, when one contrasts a ‘‘stable” 
curriculum with an ‘‘unstable’’ curricv- 
lum the effect is just the opposite. From 
some obscure cause the term ‘‘ uniformity” 
has come in American education to connote 
an evil that must be avoided at all costs. 
As a matter of fact, however, the national 
school system which is characterized by 
the greatest uniformity is demonstrably 
one of the most efficient in the world. In 
France, a single elementary-school eurricu- 
lum, common to the country as a whole, 
achieves (with the help of competent teach- 
ers) results for which our schools strive in 
vain—results, for example, in the com- 
mand of the mother-tongue and in the 
quality and amount of reading on the part 
of the masses; in the progressive develop- 
ment of law, order, and social stability; i 
the reduction of alcoholism and of mental 
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disorders traceable to alcohol ; and in other 
types of progress the record of which can 
be spread on the balance-sheet of social 
statistics—instead of being claimed by 
emotional doctrinaires with an abundance 
of dogmatic cocksureness and a devastat- 
ing absence of evidence.) 

But to return to Cox and his charges. 
He is so good as to tell the world that I 
have been guilty of assailing a mechanistic 
psychology which based its contentions on 
neurological speculations. I did this—and 
I did it a good bit prior to the time when 
the mechanists themselves were forced by 
experimental findings to admit that the 
neurological assumptions, which many of 
their students had long accepted as estab- 
lished facts, were only speculations after 
all. 

Cox suggests that, in attributing some of 
the weaknesses of American education to 
the Progressive theories, I have ‘‘almost’’ 
willfully 0} cepresented the situation, 
since only uful of schools are actually 
Progressive iu their practices. Other crit- 
ies have made similar statements—not al- 
ways quite so charitably. The charge in 
any case is unjust. The theories which, 


_ with abundant historical justification, I 


have referred to as Progressive (always 


_ with a capital P) have increasingly af- 


fected public education for thirty years 
and more. My evidence for this statement 
has been set forth fully and (I trust) 
clearly. If, instead of charging me with 
misrepresentation, my critics would exam- 
ine and—if they can—demolish my evi- 
dence, the canons that should govern 
controversy in the quest of truth would be 


_ rather more consistently regarded. 


Still another suggestion: Cox says in ef- 


_ fect that I lend comfort and encourage- 
' Ment to teachers and administrators who 
_ are too ‘‘inert’’ to change their ways. I 


may say that in my own experience I have 
found the easiest converts to the doctrine 
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of pupil-freedom and pupil-initiative and 
other Progressive tenets to be lazy teach- 
ers who welcomed doctrines that would 
justify them in shirking the responsibility 
for effective discipline and competent in- 
struction. 

I come finally to Cox’s charge that I 
have stood for ‘‘sound scholarship’’ in 
teacher-training institutions. The implica- 
tion that this is akin to a crime I refer re- 
spectfully to my profession—with power 
to act. Cox speaks of me as having ‘‘stood 
resolutely in opposition to almost every in- 
novation that has attempted to enter the 
schools.’’ I thank him for the reservation, 
‘falmost every innovation.’’ It permits 
me to say that there is one innovation 
which, far from having opposed, I have 
fought for in season and out of season, 
namely, the innovation that would put a 
competent and cultured teacher into every 
American classroom. Some progress has 
been made here and I venture to predict 
that when this innovation reaches nation- 
wide dimensions it will have done more 
for American education than all other in- 
novations lumped together. And I ven- 
ture further to suggest that, if some of 
my good friends had directed more time 
and energy toward the realization of this 
ideal and less to shuffling school grades 
into subdivisions with new names, and to 
constructing and reconstructing curricula, 
and to ridiculing the exact and exacting 
and glorifying the inexact and appealing, 
and to other activities of the genus Hocus- 
pocus, we should be better off education- 
ally, financially, and in several other ways 
than we are to-day. 


Wituiam C. BaGLtey 


A PROGRAM IN EDUCATION FOR 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 
Since 1927 a demonstration of modern 
health practices in public schools has been 
carried on as a cooperative project by the 
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Board of Education of New York City, the 
Department of Health, and the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Health Demonstration. The 
funds for the enterprise were supplied in 
part by the Milbank Foundation. A group 
of thirteen schools on the upper East Side 
was formed and a special consultant, Miss 
Nina B. Lamkin, was employed to guide 
the experiment. Miss Lamkin has pre- 
pared a statement of the work accomplished 
under the general supervision of Savel 
Zimand, Administrative Director of the 
Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration. 
From this report we learn what the con- 
ditions in the schools of this portion of 
New York City were at the outset and the 
changes that have been brought about. 
Among the changes are: better provision 
for cleanliness and sanitation of schools 
and pupils; improved codperation between 
teachers and the public health nurses of 
the district; a more modern application of 
the principles of growth and nutrition as 
worked out by the American Child Health 
Association; gains in the preparation of 
food and the use of milk; and finally, a 
lively interest in the possibilities of mental 
hygiene. In this latter connection a psy- 
chiatric social worker from the Demonstra- 
tion was active and efficient. 

This report is one of the most useful 
documents on health education in the pub- 
lie schools available at the present time. 
It can be obtained from the Bellevue-York- 
ville Health Demonstration, 325 East 38th 
Street, New York City, on payment of 
fifty-five cents. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO SURVEY 


A comprehensive survey of the Chicago 
public school system has been made by the 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Professor George D. 
Strayer, Director, N. L. Engelhardt, Asso- 
ciate Director. The report of the survey is 
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published in five volumes covering some 
fourteen main topics. Among these are: 
Administration, Educational Personnel, 
Teaching and Supervision in Elementary 
Schools, Fitting the School to the Pupil, 
and Secondary Education. The entire ye. 
port is summarized in Volume V, which 
contains the findings and recommendations 
of the survey staff. 

Because of the size of the city involved, 
the complexity and difficulty of the prob. 
lems of the Chicago school system in re. 
cent years, and the economic and social 
crisis with which the survey coincided, this 
report has more than ordinary interest and 
significance. From it one can learn in de. 
tail what the conditions and procedures 
are in a large contemporary school system. 
It appears, as is almost inevitably the case 
in so large an organization, that a great 
variety of practices—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—will be found to exist. The vari- 
ous sections of the survey report present 
clear pictures of these situations and in 
each case recommendations have been care- 
fully worked out. 

Those interested in the published report 
of the survey can secure it, or information 
with regard to it, from the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 
ON SUPERVISION 

A meeting of the supervisors and di- 
rectors of instruction was called at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles by the 
California State Department for March 3 
and 4. The presiding officers were: Miss 
Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Ele- 


mentary Education and Rural Schools in © 
California, Dean Marvin L. Darsie of © 
Teachers College, University of California, ~ 


Los Angeles, and Gladys L. Potter, Assist- 
ant Chief, Division of Elementary Educa- 


tion and Rural Schools. The meeting was | 
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conducted by means of speakers supported 
by discussion leaders. Among the ques- 
tions discussed were the following: ‘‘ What 
has supervision to offer toward the definite 
improvement of public school instruction ?”’ 
Charles R. Waddell; ‘‘ What is the super- 
visor’s function in relation to (1) Curricu- 
lum making?’’ R. T. Neideffer; (2) ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of research?’’ Emil Lange; (3) ‘‘The 
elementary school principal?’’ Lillian 
Lamoreaux; ‘‘Does the new education de- 
mand a new type of supervision?’’ Helen 
Heffernan ; ‘‘ What is the place of the spe- 
cial supervisor in the new education?’’ 
Robert H. Lane; ‘‘ Are we ready for a ‘no 
failure’ program in the _ elementary 
school??? M. Madilene Veverka; ‘‘How 
shall candidates for education as teachers 
be selected?’’ Peter L. Spencer; ‘‘Should 
teachers’ colleges prepare for instructional 
procedures in present use in all types of 
elementary schools?’’ Laura S. Price; 
‘How shall the teachers’ college field su- 
pervisory program of student teachers ar- 
ticulate most effectively with the local 
supervisory organizations?’’ J. W. Ault; 
‘‘What means are available to bridge the 
gap from the student teaching stage to the 
actual classroom situation?’’ Ethel Salis- 
bury. 


THE CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
The Fifth Annual State Conference of 
Principals and Supervisors of Elementary 
Schools, under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education, was held in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, March 22-24. The 
principal speakers were Commissioner Pay- 
son Smith, who made the opening address ; 
Rollo W. Brown of Cambridge, who spoke 
on ‘‘The Creative Spirit and Education’’ 
and ‘‘Shall We Restore Life to the Indi- 
vidual?’’?; Dr. Henry B. Elkind, ‘‘ Adjust- 
ing the Difficult Child in School’’; Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘How Shall 
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We Conceive the Educative Process?’’ and 
‘The Present Social Situation and Its De- 
mands on Education.’’ Discussion groups 
were provided for the principals and super- 
visors under the respective presidents, Mr. 
G. Winthrop Brainerd of Newton and Miss 
Helen J. Piper of Lynn. Among the topics 
taken up in these discussion groups were: 
‘Mental Hygiene in the Classroom’’; 
‘*Citizenship Training Through the Activi- 
ties of the School’’; ‘‘Constructive Econ- 
omies in the Elementary School—an Expe- 
rience Meeting’’; ‘‘The Codperative Group 
Plan’’; ‘‘How Does the Kindergarten Jus- 
tify Itself ?’’; and ‘‘The Rating of Pupils.’’ 


CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


The Citizens’ Conference called to meet 
in Washington on January 5 by President 
Hoover urged the organization of local 
councils and appointed a committee, under 
the chairmanship of Carl H. Milam of the 
American Library Association, to make 
plans for them. The objectives of these 
councils were formulated as follows: 


1. To promote interest in local and state gov- 
ernmental problems, to the end that the present 
widespread demands for reduction of public 
expenditures may produce actual and perma- 
nent improvements in the governmental organi- 
zation, the tax system, and the services rendered 
by public and semi-public agencies. 

2. To encourage the organization of local 
and state Citizens’ Councils to consider the 
problems of maintaining essential community 
services in the face of the need for reduction 
of public expenditures. 


It was proposed that these Councils do 
everything in their power to promote con- 
structive economy in local and state gov- 
ernment, while attempting to assure at the 
same time the maintenance of socially use- 
ful public and semi-public services. It was 
suggested that the members of a Council 
begin by informing themselves fully con- 
cerning local expenditures and services. 
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The committee has issued a pamphlet in 
which directions for local studies are given. 
The importance of this undertaking is so 
great that we are reproducing here the 
outline of questions for the use of school 
men in fostering the movement: 


A. For what services do you pay? How 
much? 


1. 


B. How 


Has the school enrollment in- 
creased? In what grades? Are de- 
mands for adult classes less or 
greater than formerly? What econ- 
omies have been put into effect? 
What were total expenditures and 
expenditures per capita of the 
population of each of the last three 
years? How much of this is for 
the debt service? What are the 
schools’ chief problems? 


. What are the comparable facts 


about libraries, museums, play- 
grounds, parks, public health and 
sanitation, relief, welfare, hospitals, 
police and fire departments, streets 
and roads, other city departments, 
city planning, and municipal ad- 
ministration? (Include non-gov- 
ernmental public services such as 
relief, welfare, local college, etc.) 


. How do the total per capita expen- 


ditures, and the per capita expendi- 
tures for each activity, compare 
with those in other cities? How can 
you account for the variations? 
More or less service? Better or 
poorer service? Wasteful or more 
efficient operation? 


. How do qualifications for positions 


and salaries paid in the several de- 
partments compare with each other 
and with those of other cities? 


. What are the budget estimates for 


expenditure for each activity? For 
all activities? How do these figures 
compare with probable receipts? 


efficient is the administration of 


these services? 


6. 


Which of the services (as above) 
are operated most efficiently? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Which are manned by executives ang 
employees chosen strictly on the 
merit basis? Which have good 
business administration, budget con. 
trol, etc? 


. To what extent are materials, sup- 


plies, and equipment for your local 
government purchased through one 
central agency? 


. Does your local government have g 


satisfactory executive budget which 
actually works, so that a taxpayer 
may know in advance what the goy. 
ernment proposes to spend for g 
certain activity, can favor or oppose 
such expenditure before it is an. 
thorized, and can be sure that once 
authorized the amount of expendi 
ture will not be altered, save as 4 
result of unanticipated shrinkage in 
revenue? 


. What suggestions can be made for 


elimination of waste and improve. 
ment of service, this year or next! 
How many separate governments 
levy taxes on your property? City, 
village or town, township, county, 
special boards, state? Are all these 
layers needed ? 

How high are tax delinquencies? 
To what extent is an inefficient sys- 
tem of tax collection responsible? 
Under what conditions does your 
local government permit payment 
of taxes on the installment plan! 
What are the benefits or the wastes 
of such a collection tax system? 
Is the tax year so codrdinated with 
the budget year that it is unneces- 
sary for your local government to 
pay interest on money borrowed in 
anticipation of taxes? How much is 
spent annually for interest on tem- 
porary loans? How can such in- 
terest payments be avoided? 

On what basis is property assessed 
in your community? How wide is 
the variation in assessments on 
similar types of property? How 
much injustice results? 


Beno 
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To what extent can one person or a 
small group of persons be held re- 
sponsible for the efficient adminis- 
tration of all municipal services? 
How well do semi-public agencies 
codperate? How well are they 
united? To what extent do rivalries 
cause needless expense? 


. What does the township govern- 


ment cost? What useful purposes 
does it serve today? What bene- 
fits would accrue from having fewer 
and larger counties? 

What waste is occasioned by the 
employment of unfit persons in the 
public service of your community? 
What steps can be taken towards 
the establishment of a merit system 
of employment? 

To what extent do existing charter 
provisions or state laws put barriers 
in the way of improvement in gov- 
ernment in your community? Is 
more or less home rule desirable for 
your community? How can you 
cooperate with other Citizens’ Coun- 
cils in the state to change provi- 
sions of the state law or state con- 
stitution, so as to provide such 
home rule as would permit you to 
improve your local government? 


. To what extent are public works 


activities in your city and county 
located and carried out in accord- 
ance with a carefully prepared city 
or regional plan, thus avoiding the 
wastes inherent in lack of such 
planning? 

How can the cost of maintaining 
the necessary services be more equi- 
tably distributed ? 


It is suggested that your Citizens’ Council: 


(a) Invite the heads of the important 


activities to contribute essential 
facts and opinions. 


(b) Get for yourselves and for local 


officials the best advice obtainable 
from state departments, state in- 
stitutions, local, state and national 
organizations and other experts, 
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and intelligent, socially-minded 
citizens. 

(c) Compare the services rendered in 
your community, the costs, and the 
governmental organization with the 
standards and recommendations 
prepared and published by state 
departments, national organiza- 
tions, and specialists. Ask the 
librarian of your public library to 
assemble for the use of the Citizens’ 
Council useful publications—espe- 
cially pamphlets and periodical 
articles. 

(d) Appoint members of the Citizens’ 
Council to visit special institutions 
and departments. 

(e) Urge all institutions and depart- 
ments to give continuous publicity 
to their activities. 

(f) Encourage participation in the in- 
vestigation by the several codperat- 
ing organizations, to the end that 
each organization may do what it is 
best qualified to do; and make sure 
that the facts and expert opinions 
assembled by each organization and 
each committee of the Citizens’ 
Council are made available to all 
the members of all the organiza- 
tions. 


Those who desire may obtain copies of 
the pamphlet prepared by the centr71 com- 
mittee by addressing Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A clearing house for information about 
these Citizens’ Councils has been estab- 
lished by the National Municipal League, 
309 East 34th Street, New York City. 


PUBLIC FORUMS IN DES MOINES 


School authorities in Des Moines, Iowa, 
organized a series of discussion meetings 
continuing from February 17 to April 15. 
Study outlines were prepared in advance 
with printed questions and references to 
assist those participating in the meetings. 
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The chief topics announced were: Politics 
vs. Economics; Community or Chaos; The 
Theory of International Organization ; Im- 
plications of the Sino-Japanese Dispute; 
Meaning of the War Debts; What Is Tech- 
nocracy? Is Prosperity a Myth? Can We 
Plan for America? Economics of Fascism ; 
Economics of Communism; Has Democ- 
racy Collapsed? Can the Government Give 
Us a New Deal? Do We Need a New 
Political Party? Proposals for Reducing 
Federal Expenditures; Can We Have a 
Fair System of State Taxation? Should 
State and Local Governments Be Reorgan- 
ized? 
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Leaders were chosen for the meetings, 
which usually began at seven-thirty in the 
evening and closed at nine. The city li- 
brary with its branches codperated. The 
cost was borne by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, which acted in behalf of the American 
Association for Adult Education under 
whose sponsorship this experiment was con- 
ducted. There was no charge for ad- 
mission. 

Those interested in obtaining further in- 
formation concerning the Forums would 
do well to write to the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 





THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER 


“This book, like so many others of this 
century, is an attempt to develop a theory 
of character and of its formation on the 
basis of facts having scientific validity as 
far as possible and scientific plausibility 
where validity is not or can not be estab- 
lished.’? In these words Dr. Hartshorne 
sets forth the purpose which guided him 
in writing a treatise on character edu- 
eation for general use. His fitness to un- 
dertake the enterprise will be generally 
conceded. In company with Dr. May, 
he carried on what were probably the most 
significant investigations so far made in 
this field, certainly as regards measure- 
ments of results. He has besides written 
numerous articles and an earlier book deal- 
ing in a practical way with various prob- 
lems of character development. 

In Character in Human Relations he 
first sets forth the present situation. This 
isa valuable summary of existing practices 
interlarded with the writer’s comments 
and evaluations. As a whole the picture 
seems fairly drawn. Perhaps the least 
adequate is the chapter dealing with state 
and city programs; only a few among the 
many are mentioned. It is probable that 
the writer did not have at hand a complete 
and up-to-date collection of courses and re- 
ports on which to base his report of this 
field; otherwise the omission of such prac- 
tices as those current in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas City, Detroit, Norfolk, and 
Chicago, for example, would certainly have 
been mentioned. Such proposals as the 


Knighthood of Youth and the School Re- - 


public are more adequately répresented. 
Reference to the excursion of the War De- 


‘Character in Human Relations. 


By Hugh Hartshorne. 


partment into this field is timely and will 
lead many to examine the original docu- 
ment upon which the report of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism referred to is based. 

The second part of the book analyzes 
various theories of character. Space did 
not, of course, permit of historical perspec- 
tive. Current notions are grouped under 
such headings as ‘‘ Trait Theories,’’ ‘‘ Habit 
Theories,’? and the like, ending with 
theories of the self which the writer can 
accept. An interesting passage here deals 
with the concept of democracy, which the 
author says ‘‘is a theory of character as 
well as a theory of social organization.’’ 
This is far more important than seems to 
be generally recognized. Finally we come 
to the concept of character as integration: 
‘The achievement of this insight [into the 
meaning of the universe] and the labor of 
so organizing one’s life as to incorporate 
it within the meaning of the whole of 
reality is what is meant by selfhood.’’ The 
process by which the integrated self is to 
be attained is declared to be that of pur- 
poseful activity. 

The remaining parts of the book deal 
with ‘‘Character as Effective Function- 
ing’’ and ‘‘Method and Organization.”’ 
Living is characterized as an art. This is 
to be attained by the method of religion, 
which has two aspects—the principle of 
the open mind (science) and the principle 
of worship, the conscious sense of the 
whole. Science and religion, thought of 
separately, are the two legs of human 
progress. Through them character is to be 
attained. This study of the nature of char- 
acter could be only suggestive rather than 
exhaustive in the space at the author’s 


Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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disposal. It is nevertheless very stimulat- 
ing. The point of view is essentially that 
of such social psychology as is to be found 
in Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct, 
plus explicit ‘recognition of religion as 
well as science. 

The concluding portion devoted to the 
practical program of the school is little 
more than a sketch. The most novel idea 
is that of providing a sort of apprentice- 
ship for every child instead of systematic 
instruction—opportunity to learn to live 
by living. The emphasis is upon the use 
of projects. It is recognized that the 
pupils can not rise above the level of the 
teachers. There are a few words about the 
janitor and a list of things we need to 
know. Then follows the bibliography. 

Character in Human Relations will be 
widely read. It is distinetly different in 
conception from Germane and Germane 
and other well-known books in this field. It 
overlaps hardly at all the yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence on the 
subject. It is original and thought-pro- 
voking. While it reflects comparatively lit- 
tle first-hand contact with schools, it does 
provide a basis for analyzing existing prac- 
tice and for planning reform. Measure- 
ments in this field have been fully reported 
more than once elsewhere and hence silence 
with regard to them here is golden. Cer- 
tainly this book is one of the few best edu- 
cational books of the year. 

J. F. H. 


A RECORD OF EXPERIENCE IN CURRICU- 
LUM MAKING 

Since 1926 the National College of Edu- 

cation in Evanston, Illinois, has conducted 

an experimental school consisting of nurs- 

ery school, kindergarten, and six elemen- 

tary grades. During this time systematic 
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study of curriculum problems has been 
carried on by the staff. We now have a 
report of that work,” including a statement 
of general aims and principles, a compila- 
tion of source material, typical units of 
work, samples of daily programs, and an 
exposition of the methods of record-keep. 
ing followed. 

Comparison with the earlier report by 
members of the staff of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia, will suggest 
itself to most readers at once. This later 
record is more comprehensive, more de- 
tailed, and more formal. Extensive use js 
made of outlines—indeed, the book may 
almost be said to be made up of them. 
This treatment is suitable for a book that 
is evidently designed for reference rather 
than rapid and continuous reading. It isa 
pleasure to examine and consult a volume 
so well printed. 

J. F. H. 


A HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS 

The appearance of a book about chil- 
dren, prepared and sponsored by the Child 
Study Association of America and edited 
by Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Gruenberg, is an 
event. Our Children® is intended to pro- 
vide parents with an authoritative guide to 
parenthood. Some twenty-five writers have 
contributed to a symposium on the general 
topics of child growth and development, 
the child at home, the child in school, and 
the child in the outside world. Several of 
these writers belong to the staff of the As- 
sociation, but the majority are persons of 
wide and established reputation, such as 
Adolf Meyer, psychiatrist-in-chief of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, E. C. Lindeman, 
professor in the New York School of Social 
Work, and William H. Kilpatrick, profes- 
sor in Columbia University. 


*The Curriculum Records of the Children’s School of the National College of Education. By Mem- 
bers of the Staff. Bureau of Publications, National College, Evanston, Illinois, 1932. 


® Our Children: A Handbook for Parents. 
Gruenberg. The Viking Press, 1932. 


Edited by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonie Matsner 
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The work has the qualities and defects 
usually found in books of the sort. The 
contributions are uneven in value. The 
writers have been crowded for space and 
sometimes tend to be very general and ab- 
stract. They speak for themselves, how- 
ever, and hence the reader is spared the 
copious extracts from secondary authori- 
ties with which so many books of a general 
educational nature have been padded in 
recent years. The editors have prefaced 
each of the four chief divisions of the book 
with a short list of questions which parents 
ask and which presumably they will find 
answered in the text. These will facilitate 
the use of the material in conference and 
diseussion clubs. 

The range of the subjects is so wide that 
a tendeney to the encyclopedic was inevi- 
table. Beginning with such matters as 
teaching a child to feed himself, we pro- 
ceed by and by to problems: of college at- 
tendance, vocational guidance, and life in 
the machine age. Fortunately each chapter 
is supplemented with a selected bibliog- 
raphy. This would have been more useful 
if it had been somewhat more extensive and 
at the same time more selective. Annota- 
tions would have enabled the parent-reader 
to find just the book he was looking for. 
A few of the titles included appear to be 
courtesy references rather than deliberate 
choice of the latest and best. 

The volume as a whole is complementary 
to that by O’Shea and others, The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs. It can hardly 
be said to displace it. The studious parent 
will find in the book much food for thought 
and many leads to further reading. There 
is no doubt that the authors know what 
they are talking about and are unwilling 
to make the task of child rearing and child 
guidance appear less complex and difficult 


a ee of the Social Sciences. By Mary 
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than in fact it is. The Association has per- 
formed a worthy public service in bring- 
ing about the publication of the volume. 

J. F. H. 


FOR THE TEACHER OF THE YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 

To a book on social science in the kinder- 
garten-primary school,* Professor Hill has 
contributed an introduction that deserves 
to be widely read. She writes of the evolv- 
ing program of this school as one who was 
intimately associated with the movement 
for reform that has made it what it is 
today. Her account has the interest of a 
personal record coupled with the breadth 
of view of a ripe student of education. 

The series to which this and a com- 
panion volume’ belong is devoted to the be- 
ginnings of formal education. Previous 
issues have treated of music, art, play ma- 
terials, and other topics. Now we have so- 
cial science and literature. There is much 
reflection of recent first-hand experience in 
both. There are numerous examples of 
children’s work, useful lists of materials, 
and excellent bibliographies. The treat- 
ment of literature by Miss Dalgliesh is 
somewhat slighter than that on social sci- 
ence by Dr. Reed and Miss Wright. It is, 
however, readable and specific, and will 
prove distinctly helpful. Both books are 
modern in spirit, charmingly illustrated, 
and well suited to their place on the 
kindergarten-primary teacher’s five-foot 
shelf. 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN GUIDANCE 
ACTIVITIES 
The effective participation of teachers in 
school guidance programs requires on the 
part of teachers acquaintance with pupil 
problems and counseling techniques. Dr. 


M. Reed and Lula E. Wright. Scribner’s Sons, 


By Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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Strang’s timely book® is a storehouse of 
practical suggestions for teachers in all 
phases of guidance work. The integration 
of the teacher’s activities with those of 
medical and educational specialists is em- 
phasized, and the best features of practical 
guidance programs are outlined. Adequate 
treatment is given case study work, inter- 
view techniques, and methods of utilizing 
standard tests and rating scales. The book 
is replete with intelligent suggestions for 
counseling adolescent students with regard 
to family, personal, vocational, sex, emo- 
tional, health, financial, and _ religious 
problems. For studying such problems, in- 
trospective methods as well as the observa- 
tion of pupils in their daily activities are 
advocated. Instructions are given for 
helping pupils keep daily schedules and 
for objectifying and improving methods of 
observing pupil behavior. The treatment 
throughout is concise, practical, and in- 
teresting. 

Major emphasis is given to problems of 
pupils of high school level, though much 
of the discussion applies equally well to 
problems of upper elementary school and 
college years. In the treatment of adoles- 
cent adjustments the author shows consid- 
erable insight, and is able to describe with 
clarity some of the typical problems of that 
period. 

As the author suggests, the full exposi- 
tion of certain topics is beyond the imme- 
diate purpose of the book, but a wide range 
of bibliographical references at the con- 
clusion of each of the five parts of the 
book enables the reader to study any one 
topic more intensively. Questions and 
problems for discussion conclude each chap- 
ter. The somewhat sketchy treatment of 
certain topics is necessarily unavoidable. 
There may appear to be underemphasis on 
certain topics at the expense of others, and 
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there is evidence of hasty writing in ocea- 
sional chapters, but, on the whole, the sub. 
ject has been exceptionally well covered. 
As a result, a handbook is available that 
will acquaint the teacher with the prin- 
ciples of personnel work and make pos. 
sible the translation of guidance principles 
into classroom practice. 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A CRITICISM OF CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION 


An address delivered before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence on ‘‘ Modern Edu- 
cational Theories and Practical Considera- 
tions,’’ by Professor William C. Bagley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
be found in School and Society for April 
1. The speaker quoted from an Australian 
educator who made a wide study of Amer- 
ican schools, a summary of the ideals which 
appear to dominate the thinking of many 
American teachers and educational leaders. 
This is as follows:-(1) ‘‘An experience 
which is not of immediate value to the 
child has no place in the schoolroom.’’ (2) 
‘fAll schoolroom situations should arise 
from the learner’s felt need of the mo- 
ment.’’ (3) ‘‘The training (or disciplin- 
ary) value of a subject can no longer be 
used as a criterion in curriculum making.” 
(4) ‘*The walls between subjects must be 
broken down completely in order that the 
school work may be properly ‘moti- 
vated.’ ”’ 

Professor Bagley believes that it is legiti- 
mate to recognize a limited place for free 
activities but very unwise to maintain that 
all learning should be of this type. It is 
particularly unfortunate to apply such 
theory to all levels of school work indis- 
criminately. What is suitable for primary 
grades is not necessarily suitable for the 


*The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. By Ruth Strang. New York: Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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grades above. He thinks that the integra- 
tion of the doctrine of interest with the 
concept of work which Professor Dewey 
worked out has not been followed in gen- 
eral practice. Specifically he challenges 
contemporary educational theory on the 
ground that its tenets regarding child free- 
dom are inconsistent with the need of un- 
developed human beings for responsible 
support, control, direction, training, dis- 
cipline, and instruction on the part of 
adults, that it does not recognize suffi- 
ciently that freedom is not a gift but a 
conquest, and that this theory is weak and 
enfeebling in its influence. He points out 
that the very group which has been insist- 
ing upon pupil freedom is now pleading 
for a planned economic order and a central 
control of industry in place of laissez-faire. 


TESTS OF INTEREST AND ATTITUDE 


A report of attempts they have been 
making during the past twelve years to 
develop objective tests of attitudes is pre- 
sented in the Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy for February by Professors Sidney L. 
Pressey and Luella C. Pressey of Ohio 
State University. These tests have been 
known as the ‘‘X-O”’ examination. A large 
number of items, some 1500 in all, are 
included in a test which requires but 25 
minutes for its administration. In the 
revised form the mechanical arrangement 
and scoring have been improved, the vo- 
cabulary simplified, and the directions 
made clearer. Grade norms have been es- 
tablished. The tests have now attained to 
a high degree of reliability and validity. 
The authors promise further articles ex- 
plaining the specific uses to which these 
scales may be put. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SCIENCE EDUCATION 


New York State Education for April is 
a science number. Sixteen articles are in- 
cluded, covering not only elementary 
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schools and high schools but also the train- 
ing of teachers of science. Among these, 
perhaps the most general interest attaches 
to an exposition of the place of science in 
education by Professor S. R. Powers and 
the program of elementary science by Pro- 
fessor G. S. Craig, both of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The former 
bases his treatment largely on the concept 
of mental adjustment. The latter assures 
us that science has assumed a larger place 
in the elementary school program through- 
out the country even during the period of 
depression. He reviews the work of a com- 
mittee of elementary school principals of 
New York State which has had under con- 
sideration a large collection of units of 
work. This article sums up a program of 
elementary science in terms of the funda- 
mental meanings which should be de- 
veloped. 

Other articles deal with ‘‘Science in the 
Junior High School,’’ by Carleton A. 
Moose, supervisor of science in Milne High 
School, Albany; ‘‘The Elementary Science 
Room,’’ by R. E. Bowers, head of science 
department, Cortland Normal School; and 
‘“‘The Training of Elementary School 
Teachers in Science,’’ by E. Laurence Pal- 
mer, of Cornell University. 


THE SITUATION WITH REGARD TO SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A survey of current practices in the 
teaching of social studies in the elementary 
school, by Miss Mary Harden of Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, and Miss 
Clara Scranton, supervisor of art, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, appears in The His- 
torical Outlook for April. The study is 
based primarily on an examination of 
courses of study, textbooks, and other edu- 
cational writings published during the ten 
years just past. It appears that activities 
in the kindergarten-first grade in this field 
center about the following topics: (1) life 
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in the home; (2) neighborhood activities ; 
(3) local industries; (4) modern methods 
of transportation and communication. <A 
study of community life in Connecticut is 
presented somewhat in full, as an example. 
In the intermediate grades children face 
such questions as: How did the world of 
today become known? How do people of 
this locality earn their living? What 
problems do people nowadays have to face 
and how do they attempt to solve them? 
The authors conclude that the school pro- 
gram in the intermediate grades is being 
modified to meet the demands of modern 
education. 


Their summary is as follows: 


1. A more general acceptance of the social 
studies subjects as core content material 
for a more closely integrated program of 
school subjects. 

2. The application of the educational philos- 
ophy and teaching techniques of the pri- 
mary grades and the middle grades. 

3. A more comprehensive selection of social 
studies materials for developing units of 
work. 

4. A more intelligent selection and a wider 
utilization of related material from the 
fields: fine arts, literature, and music. 

5. A wider use of the educative agencies of 
the child’s environment. 


MAGAZINES FOR TEACHERS 


A careful study and evaluation of maga- 
zines for use by teachers has been made by 
Professor Carter Alexander of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who reports 
his findings in School Executives Magazine 
for April. Under the figure of ‘‘profes- 
sional vitamins,’’ he discusses the question 
of how teachers are to have suitable intel- 
lectual nourishment. He believes that eur- 
rent educational magazines offer a rich 
and healthful diet. In general he thinks 
the standards of current educational peri- 
odicals are high—as high, indeed, as those 
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set by Dr. Buckingham for the Journal of 
Educational Research. Among the maga- 
zines which are reviewed and evaluated in 
some detail are: Journal of Educational 
Research, Progressive Education, School 
and Society, Educational Method, Elemen- 
tary School Journal, The Clearing House, 
School Review, School Executives Maga- 
zine, and the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


THE I. Q. PROBLEM 


In The Nation’s Schools for March, Pro- 
fessor Frank N. Freeman of the University 
of Chicago takes exception to the conclu- 
sions reached by Professor S. A. Courtis of 
the University of Michigan with regard to 
what the I. Q. really measures—conclusions 
which were presented in the same maga- 
zine in January. Professor Freeman con- 
tends that Courtis’s position is that any 
pupil can learn whatever can be learned 
by any other pupil if given time enough; 
that this position is predicated upon 
Courtis’s formula for the measure of 
growth; and that the validity of this for- 
mula is not yet established. He thinks 
Courtis does not offer sufficient evidence 
to establish his contentions. He states that 
he is at work on the problem by making an 
analysis of results of repeated tests of indi- 
viduals throughout a series of years, and 
hopes that his work may throw some light 
upon the problem which he raises. 


THE USE OF BEHAVIOR RATING SCHEDULES 


In Childhood Education for April, Pro- 
fessor Willard C. Olson, of the University 
of Michigan, explains how the behavior 
rating schedules worked out by Haggerty, 
Olson, and Wickman may be utilized in 
the study of children. After describing 
the scales themselves, he presents contrasts 
of groups of pupils in New York and else- 
where, who were rated with these scales. 
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Correlations were worked out between the 
scores on the scales and other tests. These 
are not high but are perhaps to be ac- 
counted for because of the method of ex- 
amining behavior over a _ considerable 
period. The Clinie for Juvenile Research 
in Detroit is said to make use of the scales 
as a part of its routine procedure, as do 
similar departments elsewhere. The author 
urges that in studying children it should 
be borne in mind that each individual 
child has both a history and a future. Cer- 
tain definite cautions should be observed in 
the attempt to use behavior scales. They 
should not, for example, be confined merely 
to the study of children who exhibit ag- 
gressive social maladjustment, nor should 
they be thought of as in themselves indi- 
cating the sort of treatment called for. 
When taken in conjunction with other 
methods of gathering facts, they may have 
a very distinct value. The article con- 
cludes with a list of references. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Experiencing Pictures. By Ralph M. Pearson. 
New York: Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 
1932. Pp. 225. Illus. 

Comparative Education. By I. L. Kandel. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 
922. $4.00. 

The Handicapped Child. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Physically and Mentally Handi- 
capped, William J. Ellis, Chairman. A Pub- 
lication of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: 
Century Co., 1933. Pp. 452. $3.00. 

Education and the Social Crisis. By William 
H. Kilpatrick. New York: Liveright, Inc., 
1933. Pp. 90. 

Behaviour Aspects of Child Conduct. By 
Esther L. Richards. New York: Maemillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. 299. $2.50. 

Children’s Library Yearbook—Number Four. 
Compiled by the Committee on Library Work 
with Children. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1932. Pp. 191. $2.25. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


Course of Study in English, Grades 7-12. 
Baltimore: Department of Education, 1932. 
Pp. 240. 

Education and Racial Adjustment. Report of 
Second Peabody Conference on Education 
and Race Relations, July 21-23, 1932. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference, 703 Standard Building. Pp. 63. 

Secondary Education in Virginia, No. 17: The 
Unit Method of Teaching. Edited by W. R. 
Smithey. University of Virginia Record Ex- 
tension Series, Vol. XVII, No. 7, January, 
1933. Pp. 241. $.30. 

State Performance in Higher Education. By 
Leo M. Chamberlain and L. E. Meece. Lex- 
ington, Ky.: Bulletin of Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Vol. V, No. 3, March, 1933. Pp. 
37. 

Modern Theories of the Educative Process—A 
Syllabus in the Philosophy of Education. By 
John P. Wynne. Farmville, Va.: Clarion 
Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 60. 

Hommage National a Ernest Solvay—Inaugu- 
ration du Monument, 16 Octobre, 1932. 
Bruxelles: J. E. Goosssens, 1933. Pp. 50. 

The House of the People—An Account of 
Mexico’s New Schools of Action. By Kath- 
erine M. Cook. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 73. 

A Course in Supervised Teaching. By Frank 
G. Davis. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 
30 Irving Place, 1933. Pp. 123. $1.25. 

Department of Superintendence, Official Report, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, February 25 to 
March 2, 1933. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
1933. Pp. 309. 

Educational Tests and Their Uses. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Educational Research 
Association, N. E. A., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
1933. Pp. 79. 

Salaries in City School Systems, 1932-33. Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 2, March, 1933. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N. W. Pp. 12. 

Financial Status of Ohio City and Exempted- 
Village School Districts. By T. C. Holy and 
D. H. Sutton. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
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University, Bureau of Educational Research 
Monographs, No. 13, 1932. Pp. 75. 

United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17; Mono- 
graph No. 20, Instruction in English, by Dora 
V. Smith; pp. 88. Monograph No. 23, In- 
struction in Mathematics, by Edwin S. Lide; 
pp. 72. Monograph No. 25, Instruction in 
Music and Art, by Anne E. Pierce and Robert 
S. Hilpert; pp. 69. Each, $.10. Leaflet No. 
39, Selective Admission to Teacher Prepara- 
tion, by C. E. Hagie; pp. 12; $.05. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1933. 

Map of the Classical World. Prepared espe- 
cially for users of The Climax Series of 
Latin texts. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1933. 

Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
1932: Publication No. 25, New York Survey 
Tests in Arithmetic—Manual of Directions; 
pp. 16. No. 26, New York Spelling Tests— 
Series PW; pp. 16. 
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Furnishings and Equipment for Residence 
Halls. By Mary DeGarmo Bryan and Ett, 
H. Handy. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 95. 

Practice Exercises in Reading—Types A, B, (, 
and D, Books III, IV, and V, Manual of 
Directions. By Arthur I. Gates and Celeste 
C. Peardon. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 22. 

Student Questionnaire. By Percival H. Sy. 
monds and Virginia Lee Block. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, 
Pp. 15. 

A Lower Extension of the Inglis Tests of Eng- 
lish Vocabulary, Forms X and Y. By Chester 
Miller Downing. Boston: Ginn and (Co, 
1932. 

Guides for Use with Educational Sound Pic. 
tures: Molecular Theory of Matter and Ozi- 
dation and Reduction. By Hermann I. 
Schlesinger and Harvey B. Lemon. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Each, pp. 
28; $.35. 
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